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POLICY OF THE PEKING LEADERS» 


The contrast the two of 


Chairman Mao Tse-tung and: of Premier and 
Foreign Minister Chou En-lai at the recent session - 
of the National Committee of the P.P.C.C. was 
striking. 
peace find much comfort. 


‘From neither could the seeker after 
If the. Head of the 
Government avoided the long propaganda diatribes 


_of his brilliant second, he was even more pungent 
_ and incisive in his directives on major policies. 


His reference to the Korean deadlock was 


_¢rystal clear and uncompromising. His call to 


the party and the people to learn everything they 
had to learn from the Soviet Union and nobody 
else was emphatic and implacable, though this is 
the least popular feature of policy. ‘‘We must 


_ get going a tidal wave of learning from the Soviet 
Union on a nation-wide scale,” 


he said. 
Finally, he delivered a broadside at all the 


_ evils which the present system has tried in vain to 


eliminate, especially among Government and Party 
officials. He admitted, and denounced, ‘‘serious 
signs of commandism and breaches of law and 
discipline”; the tendency of high officials in the 
Central Government to issue paper edicts and direc- 


tions and never leave their desks to see what it 
was all about, which ‘‘isolated” them from the 


masses and from reality. He called on the bureau- 
crats at the top to set a good example to the 
bureaucrats at the lower levels. 
were eliminated, he said, the planned construction 


-of the country was sure to succeed,” our people’s 
democratic system is certain to expand,” the ‘‘in- 


trigues of imperialism” were certain to fail, and 
the regime were certain to attain complete victory. 


The most ominous aspect of the speech of the 


- Chinese Premier and Foreign Minister was. the 


If all these evils 


placing of the Korean truce issue in the broader 
context of international Communist propaganda. 
He did not deal with it as an issue that stands 
by itself, but shrouded it within the miasma of 
propaganda about ‘‘American aggression all round 
the world.” He presented a preposterous picture 
of the timorous and inoffensive Communist bloc 
imprisoned and threatened by the brutal im- 
perialists, who were enslaving the peoples of the 
Americas, Asia, Africa and Europe and attempting 
to attain their “sinister end” of extending aggres- 
sion by means of — to make Asians fight 
Asians. 


. This travesty of the truth was almost, but not 
quite, as prominent a point of departure in his 
general report as was the revealing and cynical 
contention that the war in Korea is the best of 
all possible things for China, since it enabled the 
regime to get results and drive the people as they 
would never permit themselves to be driven with- 
‘out serious internal. consequences. Indeed he at- 
tributed the greater part of the success of the na- — 
tional campaigns to the imatns of the struggle 
in Korea. 


‘The two arguments together make the outlook 
more depressing than ever, all the more so since 
in his speech Chou En-lai actually turned from the 
purely defensive to proclaim that ‘‘American Im- 


-perialism has become the biggest menace to peace 


‘in Asia and the whole Far East,” and called upon 
all Asian countries to join China in the “common — 
task” of checking and throwing back “this threat.” 


It sounded much more like Moscow than any- 
thing that has yet been uttered from so high a 
quarter before a purely Chinese Government body. 
Indeed,-while liberal quotations were made from 


| 

| 
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Stalin’s recent speech at the Soviet Communist _ 
Party Congress,*Chou En-lai carried on where 
Stalin left off and applied to Asia his forecast . 
of the future and the doom of all but the Com- 
munist States owing to the “insoluble contradic- 
tions which will lead inevitably to disintegration 
and war" among the ‘‘camp of imperialist aggres- 
sion.’ 


Then, having presented this picture he used 
it as a justification for a policy which demanded 
further strengthening of “resistance” in Korea, 
more mobilisation at home, more production, more 
economy and redoubled efforts generally. 


The passage on which the hopeful have almost 
despairingly seized is one in which, after warning 
China that she must be ready to wage a resolute > 
struggle against the ‘‘imperialist forces which are 
hostile and obstruct Chima’s construction,” he said: 


‘“‘The Chinese people love peace but do not fear war. 
If the new administration in the United States still 
has any intention of ending the Korean war by peaceful. 
means, it should unconditionally resume the Panmun- 
jom negotiations. The Korean and Chinese side is pre- 
pared to stop fighting immediately in accordance with 
the draft Korean armistice agreement and to leave 
the question of repatriation of all prisoners of war 
to be settled subsequently by the ‘commission for the 
peaceful settlement of the Korean question.’ In this 
way the ardent hopes of the people of all countries 
involved and of the rest of the world for an immediate 
cessation of current hostilities would be speedily satis- 
fied. This would also pave the way for a peaceful 
settlement of the Korean question and the other related 
questions in the Far East.” 


Chou En-lai went on to say that if the U.S. 
Government continued the Truman policy and re- 
fused to resume the Panmunjom negotiations but 
went on with and extended the war, the Korean 
and Chinese peoples would continue their struggle, 

‘‘and they are fully prepared to do so.” 


Second, he called for a very great increase in 
production in all important industrial and agricul- 
tural products in 1953. Expenditure for social, 
cultural and educational developments will go up 
by nearly 56% compared with 1952, investment in’ 
transport and communications by 65% and in water 
conservancy by 12.8%. ‘“These figures,” he said 
‘‘show that our planned national construction is 
on a grand scale from the very beginning; that the 
tasks before us are both immense and glorious and 
fraught with many difficulties.” The weightiest 
and central task throughout the year, is therefore 
to mobilise the working class and all others to 
exert themselves to overfulfil the plan of con- 
struction for 1953. Intensive, precise work at 
every link in the process was required to complete 
this complex and arduous task. ‘‘We must 
guarantee the income of the State and ensure that 
our plans of economic construction, national de- 
fence and social and cultural development are not 
affected by any shortage of funds.” There must 
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be strict economy, waste must be avoided, latent 
productive forces must be tapped to the full, pro- 
duction costs.lowered and quality raised. 


Third, the people must be mobilised and pre- 
pared actively for the All-China People’s Congress 
and the local congresses at all levels, and “‘achieve 
a fuller democracy so as to give the greatest ex- 
pression to the positive initiative of the entire 
population in their common effort.” The Premier 
said that delegates who had taken part in local 
representative conferences throughout China in the 
past three years or more had reached ‘‘more than 
13,637,000.” 


Not by any means all of these had been 
“elected,” and the claim that this figure shows 
the “maturity” of the Chinese has a curious ring 
in face of the fact that 100 million Indians in the 
recent general election actually cast their votes and 
really elected both their local and their central 
leaders. 


The elections in China are to be typical Com- 
munist affairs, in which the so-called elector is 
presented with the official slate and required to 
vote for it—or else. Mr. Chou’s claim that 19 
provinces, 85 cities, 436 counties (hsien) and the 
greater part of 280,000 hsiang (groups of villages) 
have “duly elected their people’s governments 
through people’s representative conferences of all 
circles’ may be, as he says, ample proof that the 
immediate application of universal franchise is 
fully compatible with the ‘‘real situation of the 
development of our people’s democracy” and “con- 
forms to the urgent needs of the people throughout 
the country.” But the system is inverted from 
procedure to power. The authorities nominate the 
candidates and impose the policy on the re- 
presentatives, not vice versa as in the free world. 
But it is of historic importance to get even this 


concession, for the time will come when the tables 


will be turned and Government and people will 
be in their proper places. 


Chou En-lai reiterated the assurances made 
earlier by Mao Tse-tung that the People’s Political 
Consultative Conference will continue to exist, 
after the convening of the All-China People’s Con- 
ference, as the organisational form of the people’s 
democratic united front. But the second plenary 
session of the P.P.C.C. ‘‘will, of course, have no 
right to exercise the functions and powers of the 
All-China People’s Congress.” As to the role it 
will play in the future, he quoted a highly general- 
ised passage from Mao’s speech to the National 
Committee of the P.P.C.C. in 1950, which was far 
from specific, but went on to interpret this section 
of Mao’s directive as meaning that the democratic 
united front, which made great contributions to 
the revolution, must continue in the future to be 
developed and consolidated. In view of this new 
situation, he said, preparations should be made to 
introduce appropriate and necessary revisions in 
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-both the Common Programme and the Organic Law 
of the P.P.C.C. But while this is no more specific 
than Mao Tse-tung’ 8 1950 directive, Chou En-lai 


made it clear.that “under the leadership of the 

working class and the Communist Party of China, 
each component of the united front must henceforth 
understand its own responsibilities, clearly dis- 
tinguish between friend and foe and right and 
wrong, and unite as one in the common effort to 


build the new democratic State and advance to 
Socialism.” 


What all this verbiage does mean is that even 
the semblance of the powers of the P.P.C.C. is to 


be withdrawn and that its only raison d’etre will 


be to do what it is told to do. But the principle 
that it should hand over to the People’s Congress 


prerogatives it exercised after the formation 


of the Government was clearly laid down in the 
Common Programme, so there is no legitimate 


BLOCKADE THE 


The Chinées New: Year—normally a brisk and 
bright season, in this part of the world, for both 
business and private affairs—has this year been 
darkened by very serious developments on the in- 
ternational horizon. After the ‘‘deneutralisation” 
of Formosa, the grave question of blockading the 
coast of China has again been raised in the United 
States. 

In so far as the American desire is to achieve 
a “total” solution of the Far Eastern emergency, 
to secure a complete and firmly-based peace on this 


side of the globe—as distinct from a merely partial 


and temporary solution, or a purely localised equilli- 


-brium on the Korean front alone—we are in full 


solidarity with the United States Government, and 


are ready to make our own sacrifices in support of 


such a general aim. 


It is well understood that the new American 
administration is concerned, in the first place, to 
achieve a proper integration of its own strategy 
in the Far Eastern area. Hitherto, the United 


States has been acting on the basis of a series of 


separate undertakings in the Far East, against an 
enemy who is certainly not improvising or acting 
ad hoc, but operating on the basis of a very well- 
considered global strategy. Now the American 
side hopes to move also on to the latter basis, and 
integrate its activities. 

It will be very dangerous, however, if such 
integration is not motivated by a truly global out- 
look, and maintained through truly friendly re- 
lations between the United States and its natural 
Allies. 
assessment of who are the best friends and the 
strongest allies. The great military, economic and 


political principle of ‘‘economy of force’ must still 


be the strongest rule, even for.a power so lavishly 


In particular, there must be an accurate 
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complaint on that score. The P.P.C.C. has in any 


case been merely the chorus of the Communist 
leadership from the first. 


Chen Shu-tung (Vice-Chairman of the National 
Committee) made matters a little clearer in his 
report on the work of the Standing Committee. 
He explained that by its nature the P.P.C.C. is the 
organisation of the united front, and not an organ 
of State power. He pointed out that the united 
front, ‘‘led by the working class and based on the 
alliance of workers and peasants,” united the urban 
petty bourgeoisie and the national bourgeoisie, the 
various minority nationalities, overseas Chinese and 
other patriotic elements. This aspect of the united 
front should be not only continued but strengthened 
after the advance of the People’s Congress. The 
organisational expression of the united front should 
also continue and be reinforced so as to facilitate 
the performance of its functions. 


CHINA COAST? 


endowed with resources as the United States is; it 
means that each blow must be aimed where its 
effect on the enemy must be greatest, that. nothing 
must be done which will weaken or diminish the 
power of one’s own side, nothing which will injure 
friends, or destroy strong positions already built 
up on one’s own side of the line. 


It would be almost catastrophic for the Free 
World if America were to lose the goodwill and 


support of Britain; it would be very grave indeed 


if those of any other part of the British Common- 
wealth were lost. It would be quite serious, even, 


if the position of Hongkong were further jeopar- 


dised. Materially, Hongkong is a main pivot link- 


ing the whole of the peaceful and constructive eco- 


nomic and social: development prospects of the 
entire Far Eastern area, on that basis of free enter- 
prise and international technical cooperation which 
the United States and its allies are pledged, above 
all, to defend. 


The most cursory analysis of Hongkong’s trade 
and activities over the last few years shows at once 


what enormous harm would be done to Asia and 


the Free World by any further restriction of its 
livelihood, what little effect the same would have 
on the opposing side. While, on the moral plane, 
Hongkong is to Asia at least what Berlin is to 
Europe; for here the Four Freedoms, and the pros- 
perity and optimism they bring, confront (even 
more closely and boldly than in the case of Berlin) 
the efforts of those who would nid and destroy 
all those things. 


* * 


- The proposals to implement a blockade of the 


China coast must be judged from all the various 
standpoints 


alluded to above. Would such a 
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measure be an ‘‘economy of force’? Would not 
its effect on the opponent be counterbalanced, or 
outweighed, by the severe injuries it would cause on 
the friendly side, or even among those who are 
now indifferent, but might thereby be driven into 
some degree of hostility? 

The proposals for a blockade—probably con- 
ceived as one among a series of connected steps—- 
must be taken seriously. Admiral Fechteler re- 
cently stated publicly that the U.S. Navy would: be 
equal to the task. Close advisers (such as Admiral 
Radford, who accompanied President Eisenhower 
on his trip to Korea) are believed to favour the 
operation. 

A blockade is both useless and illegal unless 
it can be made effective. The coast of China is 
2,000 miles long, and it would be no light task to 
cover it, even if the whole American fleet were 
available for the purpose. Admiral Fechteler, in 
the same statement referred to above, is reported 
to have admitted that the task could not be at- 
tempted without depleting U.S. squadrons in home 
waters and inthe Atlantic—and, in addition, 
bringing out still more of the “mothball fleet’. 

From the point of view of an effect on the 
enemy, the practicality of the step is even more 
doubtful. The present manoeuvres can hardly 
be conceived to draw off, by “diversion”, any con- 
siderable proportion of the Chinese forces: the 
Peking Government has literally millions in reserve. 
Since eighty per cent of China’s trade has now been 
diverted by the overland routes to Russia and East 
Europe, the effect on the Peking Government’s War 
Economy can be only limited, at its maximum. 

We here on the spot are obliged to be realists, 
and to ask some more awkward questions. It is 
proposed to intercept the rice which Ceylon is 


buying from China, or the rubber which is to go 


in exchange? Many other Asian countries have 
what they consider to be harmless, and even useful, 
trade with China—which includes nothing that 
normal reasoning can class as war materials (Asia 
has no arms or direct materials of war to offer, is 
sincerely pacifist, and would not offer them even 
if it had them). 

Interference with ordinary trade will carry no 
support in the United Nations, from the indepen- 
dent Asian countries, or from some others else- 
where. The free world will take a poor view of 
losing the tungsten, bristles, tung oil, etc., of which 
China is a main provider, and which can still be 
obtained without giving China anything vital in 
exchange. The free world must insist on a sense 
of proportion being maintained, and on the area of 


conflict being minimised—unless and until the ad- . 


vantages of an extension greatly outweigh the dis- 
advantages and dangers, which is generally con- 
sidered (outside the United States at least) to be 
manifestly not the case at present. 


As far as Hongkong itself is concerned, it is 
inevitable that grave doubts should be entertained 
as to whether Hongkong could carry on anything 


should become a danger zone. 


~ 
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like its present livelihood, and the eee gallant 
and impressive stand it has so far made for Free- 


dom and Progress, in the event that the Straits — 


of Formosa, hitherto a main artery for the trade 
and communications which are the lifeblood of 
Asia’s present survival and future development, 
The prospects and 
the confidence of Japan and the whole of South- 
East Asia would thereby be endangered. 


The Communists would gain much in con- 
fidence, if such a’ situation arose. 


that the present rumours of an intended blockade 
are so much canvassed. For it adds conviction 


to their own propaganda in the southern half of 


China, an area which so far has been far less con- 
solidated and secure, from their point of view, than 


the North of the country, which is close in under. 


the shadow of Russia. Hitherto the South Chinese 
have not been easily receptive to the allegations that 
the Western Powers would do anything to “break 
the ricebowls” 


‘gion. 


Some Americans are evidently proceeding on 
the assumption that Nationalist forces would re- 
ceive a positive welcome if they secured some real 
foothold on the mainland. Suffice it to say that 
many people with local knowledge are sceptical 


about this assumption, and would on no account © 


rely on such calculations, however anti-Communist 
their own sentiments might be. Even if it is only 


a case of a freer hand being given to the Nationa- 
lists, to maintain their own efforts at blockading, 
many will be inclined to plead that the Protecting 


Power make efforts to see that any operations 
involving the shipping of other countries be con- 
ducted with proper care and scrupulous correct- 
ness of procedure. 


Unless precautions are taken in that direction, 
incidents may be repeated such as have recently 


occurred; then we could hardly blame the insurance 


companies for stepping up war risk quotations still 
higher, and perhaps imposing piracy risks in ad- 
dition; which procedure alone might suffice to re- 
duce peaceful trading activities in Far Eastern 
waters between Japan and the rest of the Region, 
and thus seriously to weaken the Free World’s 
position there. 


On the more general issue, we can but hope 


that all the implications will be fully considered | 


in Washington; that it may be realised, especially, 
how solidly public opinion in the Far East is con- 
vinced that everything should be done to support, 
first the forces of freedom where they are already 
most staunchly engaged—in Korea, Indochina and 
Malaya—and only when substantial improvement 
has been achieved there, to attempt to open up new 
fronts and new uncertainties. There has been some 
“loose talk” on this subject—we do not wish to 
encourage loose talk, but some of it has been in 
high quarters in America, and must provoke sharp 
reactions elsewhere. | | 


From the poli- | 
tical point of view, they must already be pleased 


of the common people in that re-- 
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BRITAIN’S OVERSEAS TRADE IN 1952 


The outstanding general feature of Britain’s overseas 
trade in merchandise in 1952 was ‘that the visible deficit 
for the year, though still large at £788 million, was more 
than one-third less than the corresponding deficit of £1,197 
million in 1951. Furthermore, the excess of imports over 
total exports was very much less in the last two quarters of 
the year than in the first half when the effects of measures 
taken to rectify the crippling deficit of 1951 had not had 
time to become fully operative. 


Two general trends were responsible for the past 
year’s improvement. On the one hand there was a 
marked fall of about nine per cent in the volume 
and eleven per cent in the value of imports as a 
consequence of the cuts made to rectify the dangerously 
heavy deficit which occurred in the last half of 1951. On 
the other hand a decline over the year of six per cent in 
the volume of exports was almost offset by a rise in average 


prices and the value was a bare one per cent lower than in 
1951. 


Actual totals show that, compared with 1951, imports 


valued on a cost insurance and freight basis fell by £422 


million to £3,481 million and exports valued on a free 
on board basis declined by £30 million to £2,550 million 
while re-exports rose by £17 million to £144 million. 


Details show how the pattern of trade changed last 
year. The main causes of the eleven per cent fall in value 
of imports were the restrictions on purchases of miscel- 
laneous non-essential foods and some manufactured goods 
imposed in November, 1951 and March, 1952 plus a lower 
consumption of some important raw materials. The de- 
creased volume of imports was also associated with the fall- 
ing trend of production during part of the year, particularly 
in textiles but did not in general prevent the maintenance 
or increase of stocks of foods and materials, 


The major fall in imports as pointed out above took. 


place in the latter part of the year when totals of about 
£790 million for the third and fourth quarters compared 
with £984 million in the first quarter and £918 million in 
the second quarter. The principal reductions in 1952 im- 
ports were in raw materials which fell eight per cent in 
value and almost ten per cent in volume and chiefly related 
to wood and timber textile and paper making materials and 
rubber. 


The trend of U.K. exports shows the difficulties which 
had to be faced last year. The comparatively small re- 


duction in the total for 1952 was largely due to record 


shipments of £718 million in the first quarter. Import 
restrictions imposed by many Commonwealth countries began 


to be effective in the second quarter when U.K. exports fell 


to £628 million. The same causes, plus holiday influences, 
led to a further drop to £574 million in the third quarter 
but in the final quarter there was a welcome recovery to 
£629 million. Thus but for the good first quarter figures 
the outcome for the full year would have been materially 
worse and mostly in consequence of the deliberate decisions 
of Commonwealth countries to restrict overseas spending 
to levels within their means and drastically below the vastly 
inflated rates ruling during most of 1951. 


United Kingdom textiles and clothing took the brunt 
of the overseas import reductions and their total fell by 
as much as £157 million. Although a sharp decline in 
vehicle exports—again the result of Commonwéalth import 


restrictions—occurred in the latter months, the total volume 
of engineering goods came out near to the 1951 average. 
All told, engineering goods and metals accounted for 52 
per cent of. the value of last year’s U.K. exports compared 


with 46 per cent in 1951. 


A more favourable trend in the terms of trade also 
had a marked effect. Following a very sharp movement 
against Britain in 1950 and 1951 as a result of devaluation 
and later of the rise in commodity prices, a reversal which 
began in the summer of 1951 continued throughout 1952. 
A rise in average export prices, coupled with a fall in 
import prices, resulted in a net improvement of about seven 
per cent over 1951 which however left the net position still 
some six per cent worse than in 1950. 


Virtually the whole of the reduction in imports in 1952 
was in arrivals from the non-sterling area to which parts 
British exports were however increased by two per cent. 
The net outcome was that the visible trade deficit with non- 
sterling countries was almost halved compared to 1951 at 
an estimated £620 million. An increase of over two per 
cent in British imports from sterling area countries was 
sharply off-set by a reduction of five per cent in the value 
of U.K. exports to them. Exports to U.S.A. reached a 
record total of £144 million. : 


These figures are, of course, past history now. 
Their importance to the current task includes the 
urgency of achieving a balance on overseas trade 
and then of moving on to a surplus of sufficient 
size to provide a buffer against future fluctuations 
in international trade. These were the major 
points emphasised at the recent Commonwealth 
Economic Conference when it was made abundantly 
clear that Britain needs not merely a balance on 
Overseas account but a surplus if she is to: (a) 
strengthen the U.K. reserves to a size where they 
will be big enough to ride out temporary fluctua- 
tions without having to reimpose controls ofi each 
setback. Strong reserves are in fact an essential 
preliminary to any serious relaxation of import 
controls; (b) provide capital for development 
overseas. It is reckoned that an increase of £352 
million in U.K. exports would be needed to fulfil 
these tasks. In the light of the 1952 figures and 
the fact that a much further rise in export prices 


seems unlikely, this is going to be difficult to 


achieve. Towards its achievement it should how- 
ever be noted that stocks of essential materials on 
the whole increased in 1952—import cuts have fallen 
mainly on less essential goods—so Britain need not 
increase her import volume by very much. On the 
other hand, premature relaxation of the import cuts 
imposed in November, 1951 and March, 1952 would 
frustrate the whole purpose of the U.K. policy. 
The problem which faces Britain, and which is being 
tackled vigorously, is therefore that of adapting 
the internal economy to make possible an increas 2 
of exports. 
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FAR EASTERN 


Economic REVIEW. 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS OF UNDER-DEVELOPED COUNTRIES 


While modern science and technology—particularly the 
development of communication and transportation—have 
been drawing the different parts of the world closer together 
and making them more interdependent, a far-reaching change 
in outlook upon world social problems has been taking place. 
To an extent which might have seemed inconceivable even 
fifty years ago, there has come increasing recognition that 
2,400 million people have somehow to contrive to live to- 
gether, and share together the resources of the earth; that 
the general impoverishment of any area is a matter of 
concern to all areas; and that the technical experience and 
knowledge acquired in rapidly changing industrialized 
societies have somehow to be made available to those 
communities that are less advanced and less well-equipped. 
That this has come to pass is an historical and inspiring 
fact. Indeed, it has been suggested by a distinguished 
historian that, in the broad sweep, the twentieth century 
will be chiefly remembered in future centuries not as an 
age of political conflicts or technical inventions, but as 
an age in which human society dared to think of the 
welfare of the whole human race as a practicable objective. 


In the basic ethics of all great religions, there has been 
the recognition that the better-endowed must help those 
who are less fortunate; but, developing from this deep 
impulse of human charity and consistent with voluntary 
help and personal giving, there is a new and wider concept: 
governments have accepted the principle that in the in- 
terests not only of their own communities but of the world 
in which these communities exist, they must organize and 
undertake mutual aid. This principle is valid on the ma- 
terial as well as on the moral plane; it is practical well- 
doing or “‘enlightened self-interest” on the part of countries 
that extend such aid to other areas; and countries that 
are raising their standards are helping to contribute to 
the equilibrium of world society. Amid the political ten- 
sions of the present day, this principle is universally avowed 
as a goal of international policy and a measure of inter- 
national action. 


Simultaneously with the growth of an international ethic 
of mutual aid, there has spread among impoverished peoples 
of the world an awareness—heightened by modern com- 
munications and movements of men—that higher standards 
of living not only exist for others but are possible for 
themselves. Fatalistic resignation to poverty and disease is 
giving way to the demand for a better life. The demand 
is groping and uncertain in direction, charged with conflict- 
ing emotions regarding the old and the new, but it is 


none the less a force that is establishing an irreversible 
trend in history. 


The greatest obstacles to social progress—disease, 
ignorance and  poverty—have perpetuated themselves 
throughout history, each being in part the cause and in 


part the consequence of the others. Action against them 


is advancing. Against disease the general advance has been 
substantial in recent years, and, in some of the less-developed 
areas, it has been dramatic, with death rates dropping as 
much as 50 per cent in a few years’ time. The extension 
of modern methods of mass-disease control, which can 
eliminate such .scourges as malaria at relatively little .cost, 
accounts in good part for these successes, Nevertheless, 
millions of human beings are still ravaged by diseases that 


are readily amenable to control—diseases that cause not 


only untold misery but also immense economic loss. 


Against illiteracy and ignorance, some notable ‘recent 


advances have been made, but the obstacles are great, Lack- 
ing school facilities and rural transport systems as well as 


adequate administrative and fiscal systems, confronted ‘often 


with a multiplicity of local tongues and almost always with 
a vast and expanding child population, the less-developed 
countries, with a few exceptions, have found universal 
schooling beyond their present financial means. They are 
undertaking or planning expansions; but, at the same time, 
so urgent is the need in poverty-stricken communities for 
knowledge of practical ways of raising living standards, 
that governments are also giving increasing attention to 
“fundamental education” and similar methods of introducing 


necessary knowledge and skills a regular schooling is 
established. 


Against poverty, the advance has been uneven, and 
generally least impressive where poverty is greatest. The 
world at large has made tremendous (though uneven) strides 
recently in the industrial production of goods. Agricultural 
production, however (which occupies the majority of the 
people in the. less-developed areas), is no greater per capita 
for the world at large than before the war, and in the 
less-developed areas it is significantly less, because of 
population increase, war, political disturbances and other 
factors. The gap between the rich and the poor countries 
in general levels of production and consumption is wider 
than before the Second World War, 


From the point of view of the distribution within 
countries of the goods produced, a certain levelling process 
appears to be under way in countries with relatively high 
and expanding national incomes: the poorer groups are re- 
ceiving a larger share of the total income; wage differentials 
between occupational groups are narrowing; progressive 
labour legislation and systems of social security are defining 
minimum levels of welfare below which society does not 
permit individual members to sink—and these levels are 
being progressively redefined upwards. 


In the less-developed countries, some recent improve- 
ments in the fields of large- scale industrial labour and 
plantation labour have likewise taken place. Yet, for the 
great masses of the people, who are illiterate peasants 
engaged in small-scale farming with primitive techniques, 
general poverty does not appear to have been substantially 
reduced in regent years—it has, in wide areas, quite pos- 
sibly been aggravated as a result of declines in per capita 
agricultural production. 
legislation and various measures for the general welfare 
have had less effect upon these isolated and impoverished 
rural groups. In fact, it may be said that the peasants 
of underdeveloped areas have been the forgotten men of 
the twentieth century and have benefited less from its 
changes than any other group. There is, however, growing 
recognition of their plight and increasing efforts, both na- 
tional and international, to deal with it, as shown by the 
emphasis recently given to the importance of land reform 
and other agrarian measures. 


The ancient social problems. are “not the only ones to 
be faced. Some of the most urgent social problems and 
needs of the present day are associated with the very process 
of change and development. ‘The drastic reductions in 
mortality now being achieved in some of the less-developed 
areas are producing rapid accelerations in population 
growth. Birth rates are remaining at their old high levels, 

and it appears unlikely, in view of present trends, that they 
will decline significantly in, the ‘near future. ‘AS more and 
more of the less-developed areas come under the influence 
of this “demographic revolution,” world popula- 
tion growth may be anticipated, 


If. present. standards. of living are. maintained, 


food . production. must. expand . as. sialp as. population 


growth; and if a better life is to be achieved for many 


Social security measures, labour | 
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millions who do not: have: adequate’ food. today, - it must 
expand more rapidly (as well as improve in quality). Over 
the last fifteen years, with the Second World War interven- 
ing, food production has in fact increased less than popula- 
tion in many parts of the world—and particularly in areas 

where rapid population growth seems likely. Whether this 
imbalance will continue in the future cannot be foretold, 
since much will obviously depend upon human ingenuity 
and human efforts in meeting the problem. It should be 
noted. that, while certain types. of mortality reduction 
through control of mass. disease may require only a con- 

senting population (though good health requires. much more), 
the increase of food production demands active and instructed 
cooperation, and in many cases it requires changes in deep- 
rooted customs and practices, resettlement, land reform, 
large-scale irrigation and conservation projects, and other 
far-reaching actions. The actual extent to which the food- 
producing capacity of the earth can be expanded by im- 
proved methods of cultivation, recovery of wastelands, ex- 
ploitation of marine and inland waters and other means, 
poses a fundamental problem toward which international and 
national bodies are directing constant attention and efforts. 


Another consequence of swift population increase, com- 
bined with the effects of war and economic stress, has been 
a deterioration of the housing situation in many areas, 
particularly in less-developed areas where economic resources 
and technical means to cope with it are lacking. Congestion 
and slum conditions are especially noticeable in cities that 
have grown phenomenally during the last decade or so 
as a result chiefly of migration from the countryside. 
(Serious housing problems exist also in all the more-deve- 
loped areas; the majority of European cities, for example, 
are still faced with shortages that were associated with the 
rapid urbanization of the nineteenth century, and were 
aggravated by two wars). 


Such cities in many less-developed countries now con- 
tain large floating populations of unskilled workers of 
peasant origin, beset by many problems and needs. This 
situation, together with under-employment found very ex- 
tensively among the rural peasantry, constitutes a tremen- 
dous waste of potentially “productive man-power. 


The processes of change from rural subsistence econo- 
mies to more complex market and monetary economies, with 
their greater mobility and urbanization, are giving rise to 
peculiarly urgent social problems among the transitional 
groups. Such support as was provided traditionally by 
mutual aid within the extended family and the local com- 
munity becomes less and less available to the unfortunate— 
the sick, the unemployed, the handicapped, the aged, the 
homeless, the mentally afflicted. Larger units of society, 
particularly the State, are increasingly taking over respon- 
sibility, but there is often a lag in the sition eer of the 
appropriate services, 


Finally, it cannot be forgotten that with widening in- 
volvement in ‘the benefits of modern civilization there is 
widening involvement in its failures. The standards of 
living in large parts of the world are, in fact, still depressed 
by the effects of the Second World War and its aftermath. 
Some of the consequences of war have been mitigated by 
the fact that the. international community itself’ undertook 
responsibility for postwar relief and rehabilitation and for 
the continuing care of refugees and similar victims, 


More than half the population of the world is still 
living at levels which deny them a reasonable freedom from 
preventable disease; a diet adequate to physical well-being; 
a dwelling that meets basic human needs; the education 

necessary for improvement and development; and condi- 
- tions of work that are technically efficient, economically re- 
warding and socially satisfactory. 


. Every fg widelting with these prob- 
aad according to its abilities. The transition to higher 
standards of living is a long and arduous process, which 
requires the support of the spiritual as well as the physical 
resources of a nation. Mutual aid among nations and 
cultures can facilitate the process. 
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FAR EASTERN 


ECONOMIC REVIEW 


INTER-MOVEMENT OF GOODS IN RED CHINA 


By A. S. Chang and N. C. Woo 


Since the Communists seized control of China, . they 
tried to develop a self-sufficient economy. They carried out 
a program of land reform. Although land reform has now 
‘been almost completed, it is no panacea for all economic ills. 
The participation in the Korean War since Nov. 1950 upset 
the whole program of economic recovery. The embargo on 
shipment of strategic materials to China has dealt her a 


heavy economic blow. To ease the economic plight the 


Chinese Communists have resorted to a policy of “inter- 
movement of goods,’”’ which is based on the Communist prin- 
ciple of abolition of the “contrast between the city and 
the countryside.” | 


I. From Exhibitions of Native Products to Great Fairs for 
the Inter-movement of Goods 
In autumn of 1949 exhibitions of “native and speciai 
products” were held in various cities in the Northeast to 


attract urban people’s attention and to afford the country ~ 


people some new stimulus. The primary economic signi- 
ficance of such exhibitions was to stimulate the economic 
desires of peasants for industrial products and to develov 
the economic wants of urban people for agricultural pro- 
ducts. They also served as trading centers. Profits derived 
from the difference between buying and selling prices not 
only covered the expense of the exhibitions, but also yielded 
_ profits to the authorities. 3 


As the exhibitions of “native and special products” 
became trading agencies, the Northeastern Bureau of the 
Chinese Communist Party discovered that such exhibitions 
had not only achieved their economic purpose and provided 
financial revenue, but also afforded a political advantage of 
organizing the masses by utilizing the opportunity of satisfy- 
ing their economic, wants, thus eliminating the “contrast 
between the city and the countryside.” Consequently sucna 
exhibitions under the name of “Great Fair For the Inter- 
movement of Goods’ have been widely staged both as a 
means of promoting domestic trade and as an occasion for 
organising and training the masses. 


Since the holding of native products exhibitions in the 
Northeast during 1949-50, the “Great Fair for the Inter- 
movement of Goods” has taken place in North China, East 
China, the Central South, the North West and the South 
East. Owing to the fact that certain transactions which could 
not be completed during the period of the Great Fair re- 
quire prolongation of time, the Great Fair after its closing 
acts as a trading agency, thus becoming a “fixed market.” 
In regions like East China and the Northeast where such 
“fixed markets” exist the Great Fair will not be held again 
this year, unless there are new products to be exhibited. 


Il. From One-way Traffic to Inter-movement of Goods 
The principal task of the Great Fairs is “‘the sending of 


industrial products to the countryside and that of native: 


products to the city.” But the Communists’ original purpose 
of starting this campaign was simply to “have industrial 
products sent to the countryside.’”’ The sequence of develop- 
ments may be described as follows: 


At the outset the Communist commercial and indus- 
trial concerns directly or indirectly took over all important 
industrial products throughout the country. But because of 
the aftermath of “liberation’’? and land reform, the stability 
of rural life was destroyed and all commercial and indus- 
trial enterprises were put under control and became inactive, 
thus making urban economic conditions more untenable. So 
the Communists shouted the slogan, “Return to your native 


village to engage in. production,” in order to reduce ‘the 
urban population. At that time not only were the cities 
economically unable to absorb the native products of the 
farming villages, but also the latter had no purchasing power 
to consume industrial products. Thus all industrial products 
in the hands of the Communist authorities became “frozen’’ 
in the warehouse. 


As a consequence the state-operated concerns started 
the campaign of “clearing the warehouses.’’’ But the ware- 
houses could not be cleared of stocks unless the markets for 
them were found. Therefore there were published the 
“measures concerning the sending of industrial products to 
the countryside.” From the experience of carrying out these 
measures, however, it was learned that the one-way traffic 
of sendmg industrial products to the countryside would not 
be successful without being accompanied by another traffic 
of bringing “native and special products” of rural communi- 


ties to the city. Hence emphasis has been shifted to the 


inter-movement of goods. 


: As a result, the warehouses have 
been cleared of stocks. 


In view of its promotion and activities, the Great Fair 
for the Inter-movement of Goods is neither a purely trading 
organization, nor a social activity of the masses. It possesses 
both political and economical objectives. 
face value only the measures concerning the Great Fair 
promulgated by the Communists, it is of purely economic 
significance. But if we take into consideration the Com- 
munists’ control of it, their emphasis upon the “thought 
reform” of businessmen, and their activities in the far corners 
of farming villages, there is a political objective involved. 


The promotion and control of the Great Fair either in 
a major administrative region or in a smaller district are 
entirely in the hands of the regional or district party organi- 
zation, not in the hands of the regional or district govern- 
ment. The regulations concerning such fairs are the resolu- 
tions or decisions made by the regional bureaus of the 
Party. For instance, the East China Great Fair is governed 
by the resolution of the East China Bureau of the Party, 
and the Northwestern Great Fair by the resolution of the 
Northwestern Bureau of the Party. .On the basis of these 
resolutions the detailed measures were drafted and in ac- 
cordance with these measures the local governments, state- 
operated concerns, co-operative societies and commercial and 
industrial organizations or individual businessmen proceeded 


to organizé the Great Fair. 


The resolutions of various regional Party bureaus, in 
spite of their slight differences due to divergence in economic 
conditions, are fundamentally similar. As an illustration, 
let us take the resolution made by the Northwestern Bureau 


of the Party. Its main provisions are as follows: 


(1) Endeavor to open up the “primary market’ for 
the native and special products which are scattered but exist 
in large quantities: 

__. (a) In the hsien or self-governing districts or special 
districts of each province there must be held the Great Fairs 
or “Forums” for the Inter-movement of Goods to overcome 
the present stagnant conditions of the primary markets of 
different localities and to develop the inter-movement of 
goods within short distances. 


(b) In farming villages, pastoral districts and those 
mountainous sections the conditions of which are favorable, 
periodical fairs. should be established and strengthened in 
accordance with concrete circumstances. But in those places 


where conditions are not ripe for the holding of fairs, 


If we take at their 
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travelling trading teams should be sent there. Staté-operated 
concerns and co-operative societies should take a leading 
role in sending such teams, while banks, revenue offices, 
transportation agencies and. public safety authorities con- 
cerned should offer their assistance. _ | 


(ce) The markets of all native products in general are 


now stagnant, so positive efforts must be made to find 
markets for them. Banks should extend more loans for 
marketing small lots of native products. Revenue offices 
should collect taxes only after sales have been made. Trans- 
portation authorities should mobilize the labouring masses. to 
build roads to ease transportation conditions. 


(2) Develop the enthusiasm of private businessmen 
in engaging in the inter-movement of goods between the city 
and the countryside and offer greater guidance to private 
commercial and industrial concerns: 


(a) Private business concerns in the North West, ac- 
cording to the demands of socio-economic developments, are 
not too many but too few. Any idea of rejecting private 
business activity is only divorced from realities and is, 
therefore, mistaken. 


(b) The state-operated concerns should follow a com- 
prehensive policy as regards their prices and the spheres of 


their operation. 


(c) The commercial and industrial associations are 
leaders of commerce and industry and must go through 
“thought reform”. The Party officials of various levels 
must exert their leadership over these associations. 


| (3) Organize all departments concerned to strengthen 
a unified leadership and to work for the further develop- 
ment of the rural and urban economy: , | 


_(a) The Party officials of various levels should regard 
their work on hastening the inter-movement of goods as one 
of their main tasks and a full-time official should be ap- 
pointed to take charge of the affairs concerning commerce 
‘and industry. The reports made at the periodical meetings 
of the Party should include that on commerce and industry. 


(b) The cadres working at those departments of the 
governments of all levels which are concerned with com- 
merce and industry are not sufficient in number, nor exce!- 
lent in quality. These defects should be removed by the 
Party officials of various localities so as to exert greater 
leadership over the markets. 


(c) The Party officials of various levels should or- 
ganize their comrades working in the state-operated con- 
cerns, co-operative societies, banks, revenue offices, trans- 
portation agencies, labour unions and administrative depart- 
ments having charge of commerce and industry into a “‘Com- 


mittee on Commerce and Industry”’ so as to consolidate their 7 


policies and steps to be taken. 


From the above provisions, it can be seen that the 
item (1) is based on a purely economic objective, the item 
(2) deals with the measures concerning the control over 
the Great Fairs, and the item (3) shows the entire control 
by Chinese Communists of all departments concerned. This 
‘control certainly signifies a political objective for Chinese 
Communists put all national products and their inter-move- 
ment structures under the control of Party members. In 
other words, their main purpose is not to establish economic 
prosperity, nor to hasten the inter-movement of goods as 
such, nor to improve people’s livelihood, but to control 
people’s livelihood. 


IV. Actual Operation of the Inter-movement of Goods 


On the basis of resolutions made by the Party and in 
accordance with the measures passed by the Party officials 
with the approval of local governments, the state-operated 
concerns, co-operative societies, commercial and industrial 
firms organized the Great Fairs for the Inter-movement of 
goods. | 

(1) Kinds of fairs: According to the distances of 
inter-movement, such fairs are of three kinds. First, there 
is the regional fair, dealing with the inter-movement of 
goods between far-distant places. Among the participants 
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there are representatives of various trades from the pro- 
vinces, special districts, hsien and cities not. only within 
the region but also within other regions. The business or- 
ganizations represented include state-operated concerns, co- 
operative societies and private business firms and, sometimes, 
racial minority groups.. Transactions are mostly orders 
for large quantities of goods. The regional Great Fair is 


held once or twice a year and it lasts from 15 days to one 


month. | 


The principal task of the Great Fairs is “the marketing 
of native and special products and the sending of indus-. 
trial products to the countryside.” But the main function 
of a regional fair is to facilitate the inter-movement of goods 
in large quantities between distant places. To get agricul- 
tural by-products to cities and to get industrial products 
to the countryside are functions of the smaller fairs. 


Second, there is the inter-provincial fair, dealing with 
the inter-movement of goods between not very distant 
places. Transactions concern the selling of large lots of 
goods either on the spot or for future delivery. The parti- 
cipants are similar to those in the regional fair, but limited 
to provinces. The task of the inter-provincial fair is to 
render services to the inter-provincial “intermediate mar- 
kets.” It is held 3 or 4 times a year and its duration is 
shorter than the regional fair, 


Third, there is the “special-district’”? or hsien or muni- 
cipal fair, dealing with the inter-movement of goods between 
shorter distances, i.e., between. special districts or hsien or 
cities. Transactions concern the selling of small lots of 
goods and retailing; they are cash and spot transactions. 
The task of such fairs is to render services to the “primary 
markets” and their ultimate purpose is to facilitate the 
inter-mevement of goods between the city and the country- 


side. They are held once or twice a season and their dura- 
tion is the shortest. | 


(2) Methods of trading: The methods of trading in- 
clude collective meetings, individual bargaining, advanced 
planning, and_revision of plans. Prior to the opening of 
the fair, the representatives should have made out in advance 
plans of purchasing and selling. After the opening of the 
fair, there should be called a meeting of all representatives 
or only chief representatives for a certain period of time 
(3 days in a regional fair, 1 day in all other fairs). Sup- 
sequently. they would make visits and inquiries to secure 


understanding of each other’s plans, kinds, quantities and 


qualities of goods available so as to have their plans re- 
vised. 

(3) “Thought guidance’: During the period of the 
fair there are held a series of meetings: the meetings of 
special trades or industries, the meetings of representatives 
of different localities, the meetings of chief representatives, 
price-reviewing meetings, etc. In all these meetings the 
most important activity is what is called “thought guidance,” 
involving the problem of how to correct businessmen’s wrong 
ideas such as the high-price idea, contempt of small trans- 
actions and hesitation about large transactions. 


(4) . Control of prices: The fairs have control of 
prices because daily necessities, goods in large quantities, 
etc., are in the hands of state-operated concerns. They 
also fix the rate of profits for transactions in various kinds 
of goods and for different forms of transportation. It is 
due to these controls that the fairs have accomplished their 
expected results. 


(5) Collective agreements: At the closing of a Great 
Fair one important step taken is the signing of a “collective 
agreement,” covering purchases, sales, transportation, tax 
collection, and financing, all of which have been co-ordinated. 
The good faith in these agreements is maintained by the 
“collective spirit and sincerity.” The state-operated con- 
cerns and the government departments dealing with com- 
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merce and industry actually guarantee the enforcement of 


these agreements. 


(6) Communists’ complete control: The most im- 
portant point to be noticed is that from the opening of the 
Great Fairs to the fulfilment of collective agreements every 
link in the chain of trading is under the control of the Com- 


munists, because the important goods and large quantities 


of goods are in the hands of state-operated concerns and 
the extension of loans, the making of remittances, and 
transportation facilities are also controlled by Communist 
economic organizations. The representatives to the fairs 
are only directed to perform the actual duties involving the 
inter-movement of goods with limited profits. 


V. 


Conclusions 


From the autumn of 1949 to the end of 1952, the 


Great Fairs for the Inter-movement of Goods, which started 


in the Northeast and were adopted in other regions, have 
now appeared in South China. In the history of Chinese 
domestic trade the so-called inter-movement of goods on 
such an extensive scale is something new. As far as “‘the 
sending of industrial products to the countryside and that 
of native and special products to the city’ is concerned, 
the Great Fairs have been successful. The “contrast be- 


tween the city and the countryside,” if not abolished, has 
at least been reduced. 


New industries have greatly benefited as their pro- 
ducts, the trade marks of which were unknown to the public, 
have been marketed through the Great Fairs. Besides, the 

revenue offices’ policy of “collecting taxes after sales” for 
those goods which used to have stagnant markets has facili- 


tated their marketing so as to avoid being overstocked in 
warehouses. 


From the point of view of the Communist authorities 
there are some special advantages of the Great Fairs. (1) 
The members of the Party have taken advantage of ‘the 
occasion to participate in commercial and industrial affairs 
and to control the masses engaged in commerce and _ in- 
dustry. (2) During the actual trading at the Great Fairs, 
the Communist authorities have found out the total amounts 
of various products, their producing centers and marketing 
areas. (3) The control of the national economy by state- 
operated concerns has been strengthened. (4) The state- 
operated concerns, co-operat:ve societies and mixed com- 
panies (partly private-owned and partly public-owned) have 
made profits. (5) Banks have profited through the exten- 
sion of more loans and transportation agencies have earned 
more from freight. (6) Revenue offices have collected large 


tax amounts from excise, business tax, stamp tax, income 
tax, etc. 


The Great Fairs, however, are not without weaknesses. 
If we take into consideration the amounts of purchases 
and sales by the participants in the Great Fairs, we notice 
that there are more sales than purchases, especially pur- 
chases of native products from villages. Most of the goods 


sold are those industrial products which used to have stag- 


nant markets. So the advantage of the Great Fairs to 
farming villages is rather limited. For an example, let us 
examine the volume of trade done in the “Second North 
China Great Fair for the Inter-movement of Goods’ held in 
last October. The volume of sales made by the state- 
operated concerns was JMP $3,240 billion, while their pur- 
chases amounted to only JMP $2,690 billion. The volume 
of sales made by mixed companies was JMP $60 billion, 
while their purchases amounted to only JMP $27 billion. — 


Another weakness of the Great Fairs is that the supply 
of means of production to peasants has been very deficient. 
For instance, the peasants in Poon-shi, Szechuen, were found 
to be in need of 180,000 catties of fertilizer, but only 19,000 
catties were supplied. In Lo-chi, another hsien of Szechuen, 
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before thé opening of the Great Fair the peasants expressed 
their desire to purchase seeds and agricultural implements 
and got the reply from the officer in charge, “Yes, we have 
everything.” But at the Great Fair neither seeds nor agri- 


_ cultural implements were provided. The peasants in many 


other hsien of Szechuen wanted farming cattle, but none 
were supplied, | 


The main purpose of local Great Fairs (i.e., limited to 
hsien, cities, or special districts) as “primary markets” 
should be to promote the development of industrial and agri- 
cultural production. But the Great Fairs held in various 
localities thus far have provided great quantities of con- 
sumers’ goods for peasants. Although the marketing of these 
goods may be beneficial to industrial production, the pea- 
sants, if not well supplied with such means of production 
as seeds, fertilizers and farming cattle, will not be able to 
increase their production for the next year, thus hindering 
the future development of industrial production. There- 
fore, it has been suggested by a .Communist newspaper 
published in Szechuen that before the opening of the Great 
Fairs detailed investigations should be conducted for the 
purpose of making plans of purchases and sales on the basis 
of peasants’ actual needs, and that supplies of their means 
of production, as well as their daily necessities, based on 
these plans should be provided. 
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Union Commerciale Belge de Metallurgie . 
*“UCOMETAL” 

TELEGRAMS: 

“UCOMETAL” 
303 Edinburgh House. 
{ 
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Export Sales Office of: 
‘John Cockerill 
Forges de la Providence 
Sambre et Moselle. 


Pig Iron 
Semi - finished and 
Finished Steel Products. 


BELGIAN SALES AGENCY 
De Jong” 


TELEGRAMS: 
“DEJON” 


PHONE: 
35884. 
303 Edinburgh House. 


Manufacturers’ Representatives. 


Window Sections & Sash Bars. 

Wires - Wire Netting- Steel Wool. 
Galv’ Sheets - Plain - Ondulated. 

Wood Screws - Iron & Brass. 

Zinc: Ingots - Sheets - Oxyde. 

Copper & Brass: Rods - Sheets - Wire. 
Window Glass: any thickness. 

Printed - Figured - Wired Glass. 
Blankets - Cellophane - Cement - Paper. 
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ECONOMIC NEWS FROM THE UNITED STATES 


By E.-Kann = (Los, Angeles) 


(Special.to the Far Eastern Economic Review) 


Big Steel 


America’s leading steel*company, U.S. Steel Corporation, 
published its 1952 results on January 27. Figures are im- 
posing, but behind the 1951 results, due to the disastrous 
strike of 53 days in summer of last year. Net earnings, 
sales, but also taxes, were sharply reduced. Nevertheless, 
the huge concerns pay the usually quarterly dividend of 75 
cents a share to stockholders on record on February 6. _ Divi- 
dend is payable on March 6. . . 


_ As is generally known, U.S. Steel is leading in its line, 
already by virtue of its $2.1 billion assets, as compared with 
$1.5 billions for the next ranking, Bethlehem Steel Corpora- 
tion. Third on the list is Republic Steel; whose assets aggre- 
gate $692 million, while Jones & Laughlin comes fourth with 
$592 million assets. The leader in tool steels is Crucible 
Steel Corporation, while Allegheny Ludlum is outstanding 
in stainless steel. : 


To revert to United States Steel Corporation: Net re- 
sults for the last quarter of 1952 were $48,127,000, equal 
to $1.60 per share. This compares with $49,220,000, or 
$1.64.a share for’ the identical three months of 1951. If 
compared with the September quarter of 1952, it will be 
ascertained that net income then stood at $2.96. 


What is of wider interest is the net result for the 
entire year of 1952. U.S. Steel announces that the net 


total dropped from $184,360,000 to $144,286,000, certainly 


due to the lengthy strike-torn period of the bygone summer. 
This means net per share of $4.56 for 1952, versus $6.10 
per common share for 1951. The corporation’s 1952 net 
revenues represent 4.6% on sales of $38,137,253,000; this 
compares with a net return of 5.2% on record sales of 
$3,524,121,000 in the course of 1951. | | 


Due to the lengthy strike last year, income taxes are 
much lower, namely estimated at $116,000,000, compared 
with $398,000,000 in the preceding year. Also due to the 
strike, shipments in 1952 were below those of 1951, namely 
21,131,000 net tons versus 24,606,000 tons in 1951. 


While on the subject of steel, it is thought interesting 
to also touch upon the doings of the smaller outfits. Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube has assets of $439 million and turns 
31% of its output into pipe and 34% into flat rolled 
merchandize, according to Forbes Business Magazine. Wheel- 
ing Steel Co., with assets of $215 millions, showed the 
best profit margin on its turnover during the first 9 months 
of 1952, viz. 8.3%. The company’s improvement program 
included a continuous galvanizing line, i.e. a modern process 
of zinc-coating cold sheets as they move. ; 


| Then there is the Inland Steel Co. with $382 million 
assets. Since 1948 the concern has advanced tonnage 
capacity for 3,400,000 to 4,500,000 tons, at a cost of $123 
million; another $70 million is slated to be spent on exten- 
sions in the course of 1953. | 


Prospects for Steel Mills 


Since we have discussed in the foregoing some recent 
results of the American steel industry, it-might be appro- 
priate to analyze the near and farther prospects. But, 
before doing so, let us add some more steel results: 


The country’s second largest steel manufacturer is 
Bethlehem Steel, whose 1952 profits have been announced 
at $90,900,000 ($8.80 a share) as compared with $106,531,- 
000. (or $10:43) as net result for 1951. The: lengthy 


summer strike was, of course, responsible for the reduction. 
Bethlehem’s sales in 1952 aggregated $1,692,000,000, as 
against $1,793,000,000 for 1951. 1952 taxes were only 


66 million dollars, compared with $162 million dollars in 
1951. | 


Superior Steel Co. showed net earnings of $2.87 a 
share, versus $5.37 in 1951. Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
reduced its quarterly dividend to 25: cents. Inland Steel 
continues to pay 75 cents a share for the quarter; the same 
result pertains to American Steel Foundries. National 
Malleable Steel pays 50 cents. 


Ametica’s steel output to-day has reached about 117 


million tons per annum: Factoriés are work ng at more 


than 100% capacity. Capacity by now is 9 million ingot 
tons greater than it was a year ago. Steel mills are booked 
fully for a long time ahead, at least up to July of 1953. 
Alloy steel especially is in augmented demand. 

While all this is clearly evident, one ought to take 
account of future possibilities; and these are not uncon- 
ditionally rosy. By the close of the year steel output might 


reach the staked-out quantity of 120 million tons a year. 


Thereafter it is questionable whether or not demand would 
be as insistent as it is now. — 7 


There is a rather important point that the average 
observer is liable to overlook, namely: If and when U.S. 
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steel mills will reduce their output to say 85% of capacity, 
they are likely to be no worse. off than to-day with over 
(100% of capacity. The reasons for this argument (which' 
is not mere theory) are as follows: The current huge pro- 
duction entails overtime for workers, which is tantamount 
to much higher overtime-wages. The constant working of 
machinery and accessories and tools means enhanced wear 
and tear and .subsequent heavy cost of replacement ane 
repairs. 


While steel. share quotations are likely to rise during 
the next few months, there might be a downturn prior to 
the earnings reversal... The second semester of 1953 might 
bring a much reduced demand, resulting in the shading of 
certain steel items. and enhanced competition. Other dero- 
gatory factors might be influenced by the vagaries of the 
international situation and also by enhanced demands by 
labor. New wage negotiations and/or strikes are not limited 
to steel, but if they occur in the coal industry, they might 
likewise have dire. effects on steel. The latter is a charac- 
teristically cyclical industry, so that it is not advisable 
to start now buying stocks in steel concerns. Instead it 
would be advisable to watch the situation and switch over 
in good time to something less volatile than steel. 


The New York Stock Exchange member firm of Hemp- 
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this’ year, changed its name to “American Stock Exchange’’. 
“In eommon with the big New Did: Stock Exchange it adheres 


‘to the motto: “Buy sheep and sell deer.” 


‘The International Harvester Co. is a large concern, 
as "will be noted from its net profits for 1952, namely 


_ $55,658,000, or $3.76 a common share, as compared with 


$63,201, 000, or $4.36 a share. 

And the giant, Shell Oil Corporation, shows $90, 800,- 
000 net profits for 1952, or $6. 75 a share, against the re- 
sults of 1951 of $97,020, 000, or $7.30 a share. 

Investors are unanimous in their staunch belief that the 
Natural Gas Industry has a bright future in the United States. 
The demand for natural gas is so fast that leaders in the 
industry are afraid they cannot catch up with it. A sub- 
stantial increase in natural gas prices is looming on the 
horizon as soon as price controls are lifted. 


Philipps Petroleum Co. has raised its quarterly dividend — 


(payable March 2) from 60 to 65 cents. Prospects for 
this concern are generally considered exceptionally bright. 

- The California Highway Patrol reports that in 1952 
there were at least 2,000 traffic accidents caused by motorists 
who went to sleep at the wheel; more than 100 of these 
mishaps resulted in loss of life. 

Tobacco stocks which had been badly neglected for a 


hill, Noyes & Co. has compiled an interesting table relative considerable time are showing some revival. American 
to steel share statistics; same is presented hereby: | , , 
Average Earnings | rr. & 

1935 1941 1947. Earnings 1952 Recent E1952 Avvrox 

1939 1945 1951 1951 E1952 Div. Price ‘Earns. Yield 

Allegheny Ludlum _...................-... $1.24 $3.07 $4.67 $5.40 $3.25 $2.00 27% 11.5 5.4% 
1.10 1.94 8.04 6.60: 6.00 3.00 4134. 7.0 fe 
Bethlehem Steel ............ 0.94 2.91 10.438 6.50 4.00 8.6 1.2 
1.43 3.74 6.41 A9.89 A6.71 3.00 4816 
Copperweld Steel . ........ wc Prospectus Available 2.00 26% — 7.5 
Crucible Eteel _ 6.89 4.88 11.05 6.00 5.4 — 
Prospectus Available 3.00 4534 — 6.5 
Jones & Laughlin 2.41 4.76 2.75 1.80 2334 8.6 7.6 
Pittshoeren Stee). d1.20 1.16 5.43 6.00 2.75 2034 7.5 
Repubiie Steel .................... 0.60 2.22 7.98 9.03 7.00: 4.00 47 6.7 8.5 
0.41 1.86 5.34 6.10 4.50 3.00 43% 9.6 6.9 
Wheeling Steel ....... 8.61 10.96 5.50 3.00 39 7.1 7.7 
Youngstown S&T _.. as 2 Oe 2.75 9.72 9.15 5.75 3.00 4534 8.0 6.6 

10% in stock. d Deficit 


my 8% in stock. 


Items of General Interest 


Regarding: re-fixing .of the U.S. gold price, there has 
been much wishful thinking that the quotation would undergo 
an upward move. However, under prevailing conditions 
there appears to be no evidence that such a move is to: be 
undertaken in the foreseeable future. If (as some sources 
were fervently hoping) the gold price should be adjusted 
to $55 an ounce, there would be a paper profit for the 
_ United States of 14 billion dollars. But, as already stated, 
no such prospects appear to be in the offing. 

Republic Steel Corporation reports a net niott of 
$44,274,000 for the year 1952,° representing $7.21 per 
common share. This compares with $54,922,000, or $9.03 
per share, for 1951. The decline is due entirely to the 
lengthy summer. strike of 53 days. 

Curtiss Wright sales in 1952 approx'mate $325,000, 000. 
This is a large rise when compared with the turnover 
during the preceding year, namely, $176,625,000.. 


The National Biscuit Company’s net. for 1952. reached 


$17,819,000: ($2.56 a share}, versus $16, 202;000° ($2.30 ‘per 


share). 
As reported in these columns more than 4 months ago, 


the New York Curb Exchange has, from the opening of 


A Actual vee ended June 30. 


Tobacco Co, declared a regular quarterly dividend of 75 
cents, plus an extra of $1, both payable on March 2 to 


shareholders on record on February 10. 


_ West Indies Sugar Co. has reduced its quarterly dividend 
from 75 to 50 cents, payable March 16. This is in the 
light of detailed information which I mOppMeG TORE to 
this weekly. 


Railroad stocks nowadays are market leaders. On 
January 27 quotations for Southern Railway Co. rose 6 
dollars, closing on that day at 834%. This buoyancy was 
due to the declaration of an increased quarterly dividend, 
namely $1.25 from the previous $1, combined with the 
proposed split of the stock at the ratio of 1 to 2. 


Other quarterly dividend announcements comprise: 
Socony Vacuum 50 cts; Gulf Oil 50 cts; United Airlines 25 
cts; Union Carbide 50 cts; International Business Machines 
$1; Remington Rand 25 cts; Jones & Laughlin 45 cts; 


American Smelting 75 cts; Sutherland Paper 37% cts; 


Revere Copper 50 cts; Armstrong Cork 75 cts. 
Production of paper board, a barometric industry, for 


Decesmst was 40% higher than in December 1951. And 


| | | | 
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APAN’S TRANSPORTATION & COMMUNICATIONS 


LAND TRANSPORTATION 


National Railways 


The national railway service is the most important 
means’ of transportation in Japan. Its network of railways 


from Hokkaido in. the north to Kyushu in the 


South, traversing Honshu and Shikoku Island. World War 
II dealt the national railway service a stunning blow. 
Nearly 80 percent of passenger coaches, freight cars and 
locomotives were destroyed through aerial bombardment. 


Postwar reconstruction of the national railways was 
amazingly fast, however. Locomotives in operation on na- 
tional railway ‘lines in 1951 were 129 more than in 1937 
when the national railway. service was at its zenith in all 


respects. Compared with that period, it was better off in — 


1951 in regard to rolling stock with 118 more passenger 
coaches, 171 more electric train carriages and 145 more 
freight cars. 


Despite the amazing strides in rehabilitation of war- 
torn railway facilities, the passenger and freight service 
was not always satisfactory in 1951. Apparently the pace 
in construction of new passenger coaches and freight cars 


output of motor cars is more than 50% a year ago, according 
to United Business Service. 


Record electric power output reflects the 60% increase 
in generating capacity since 1945. Sales by mail order 
houses (not to be confounded with department stores) show 
sharp gains when compared with last year. Demand for 
steel is incessant and shows no symptoms of abating in the 
near future. Exports continue to show a downward trend, 
especially as regards agricultural produce. 


In 1952 building of homes (started) was 1,131,300; 
in 1951 the aggregate total stood at 1,091,300; and 1950 
accounted for 1,396,000. It is expected that in 1953 about 
one million new private houses will be started. Since 1945 
about 7 million new homes have been added, a number which 
has removed scarcity of living quarters. This prolificacy 
has also its unfavorable aspects, if one considers that there 


exist mortgages amounting to $59 billion on private houses. 


Phillips Petroleum Co. announces net income for 1952 


at $75,300,000, or $5.17 a share, versus $73,700,000, or 
$5.11 a share. 


The American Aviation industry has been moving up 
into new~high ground recently, justly expecting that 1953 
will be its busiest term. Actually there exists a backlog of 
over 15 billion dollars with the sundry aviation concerns, of 
which 938% is for the military. It is expected that during 
the current year 12,000 new planes will come off the as- 
sembly line for defense purposes, compared with 9,000 units 
in 1952 and 4,800 in 1951. Net profits for 1952 by the 
aircraft companies amounted to $95 million, or 2.2% on 


turnover; but 1953 is expected to produce higher sales and 
larger profits. 


Standard Oil of New Jersey apart from the regular 
quarterly dividend of 75 cents, declared an extra of 25 
cents, both payable on March 12 for stock on record February 
9. 

According to Barron’s Weekly, U.S. rice exporters are 
surprised to discover that this year’s anticipated demand 
from the Far East has failed to materialize. One important 
factor is seen in mainland China’s shift from its normal 
role as rice importer to "that of exporter. Since China’s 
rice output has divulged no important augmentation, this 
development reflects the drop in that country’s standard of 
living, especially in the coastal cities. 


(Mainland). 


five prefectures of Kyoto, Hyoko, 


ana repairing of old locomotives and tracks and other rail 


facilities failed to match the tempo of increase in passengers 
and volume of cargo. 


Magnificent dining and sleeping cars—as a matter of 
fact, too magnificent, having drawn bitter comments from 
among. third-class passengers—special second-class coaches 
with reclining chairs and carpeted floors and newly designed 
third-class coaches were put into service during 1951. 


One of the best welcomed additions to the service was 
the operation of the middle-distance electric trains on the 
Tokaido line. These sleek and fast “local express” trains 
run between Tokyo and Shizuoka, always crowded with 


commutors shuttling between the capital and the neighbor- 
ing prefectures. 


Passengers carried by one third-class coach in 1937 
averaged 34. This average was doubled to 68 in 1951. 
Should this rate persist, the national railways will have to 
have some 11,600 passenger coaches in operation. Coaches 
in actual operation at present number 10,400. 


In order to take care of some two million tons of freight 
at stations, some 10,000 freight cars will be needed. 


The railway lines operated by the State Railway Cor- 
poration total 33,490 kilometers of which 22,500 kilometers 
consist of trunk lines and the remaining 10,980 kilometers 
of local lines. Stations number 4,280. It has six power 
generation plants and 103 sub-stations. Some 1,800 kilo-. 
meters on the Tokaido main line have been electrified. 


According to a survey conducted in October, 1951, the 
State Railway Corporation possessed: 


A total of 5,819 locomotives of which 5,455 were steam 
powered and the remaining 364 electric powered. A total 
of 2,668 electric train coaches, 1,540 of them with motors and 
the remaining 1,128 of ordinary type without motors. A 


total of 11,506 train passenger coaches. A total of 107,923 
freight cars. 


During the 1951-52 period a total of 842 freight cars, © 
40 train passenger coaches and 26 electric train coaches 
were added to the service. 


The State Railway Corporation will build during the 
1952-53 period 5,022 freight cars, 190 train passenger 
coaches and 70 electric train coaches. 


Persons in the employ of the State Railway Corpora- 
tion numbered 468,380 of which 454,110 were men and 
14,270 women. 


National railway trunk lines follow: 


1) The Tokaido Line from Tokyo to Kobe in Hyogo 
Prefecture ‘runs through the “sunny side’ of Japan—along 
the Pacific Coast—over a distance of 366.3 miles. Fastest 
and best equipped trains with dining, sleeping and observa- 
tion cars are operated rigidly on schedule on this line. 

2) The Sanyo Line (From Kobe to Shimonoseki in 
Yamaguchi Prefecture) covers a distance of 330 miles. 


3) The Tohoku Line runs through the north-eastern 
part of Japan from Ueno in Tokyo to Aomori in Aomori 
Prefecture located on the northernmost tip of Honshu 
The total length of the line is 457.5 miles. 


4) The Hokuriku Line runs from Maibara, in Gifu 
Prefecture on the Tokaido Line, to Naoezu in Niigata Pre- 
fecture on the Shinetsu Line, a distance of 202.1 miles. 


5) The Shin-etsu Line extends from Takasaki in 


Gumma Prefecture to Niigata in Niigata Prefecture on the 
Japan Sea coast via Karuizawa in Nagano Prefecture which 


is a favorite summer resort. 


6) The San-in Line extends 409.6 miles from Kyoto 
to Shimonoseki in Yamaguchi Prefecture, traversing the 


Tottori, Shimane and 
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Yamaguchi, 
Shimonoseki. 


7) The Ou Line runs from Fukushima, the seat of the 


prefecture ‘of the same name, to Aomori, the capital of the 


Aomori Prefecture, via Akita City, Akita Prefecture. The 
line branches off from Fukushima, and runs through Yone- 
zawa (Fukushima Prefecture), Yamagata (Yamagata Pre- 
fecture) and Hirosaki (Aomori Prefecture), rejoining the 
Tohoku Line at Aomori. ‘The entire length of the line is 
202.9 miles which is covered by exprens trains. in 13 hrs. 
1% min. 


Kansai Line which runs from: to Nagoya 
in Aichi Prefecture (108.8 miles) passes through a district 
noted for its historical association. The northern half vf 
Nara Prefecture which the line traverses was the theater 


of Japan’s early history and - the velo, saath of her arts and 
industries: 


9) The Kagoshima Line runs straight down south 


from Moji in Fukuoka Prefecture to Kagoshima City, Kago- 


shima Prefecture, in Kyushu. The distance the line covers 


is 248.5 miles, 

10) The Yosan Line is the most important line in 
Shikoku connecting Ehime Prefecture with Kagawa Pre- 
fecture, the most industrialized prefectures. on Shikoku 
Island. The terminals are Uwajima City in Ehime Prefec- 
ture and Takamatsu, the administrative center of Kagawa 
Prefecture. The line passes through the port city of Yawata- 
hama and Matsuyama, capital of Ehime Prefecture. It 
covers a distance of 180 miles. 


11) The Nemuro Line connects Sapporo with Nemuro 
in Hokkaido over a distance of 329.4 miles. 


12) The Muroran Line connects Muroran with Hako- 
date, two important industrial and civil centers in Hokkaido. 
The entire length of the line is 122.8 miles. 


These trunk lines are connected with numerous branch 
lines, and railway and bus lines of private transportation 
companies, | covering the’ whole country with a network of 
land transportation. 

During the 1950-51 period, the national railways carried 
3,000,720,000 passengers and 135,000,000 tons of freight. 


The State Railway Corporation’s incomes from _ the 
operation of trains amounted to some 140,200,000,000 yen, 
an increase of 30,600,000,000 yen over the previous period. 


There was in addition income of 3,000,000 yen from mis- 
cellaneous sources. 


Business expenditures for the same period totalled 14y,- 


100,000,000 yen, an increase of 24,900,000,000 yen over the 
previous period. 


The Government sallidia service was transformed into 
a public corporation in June, 1949. This was probably the 
greatest change in the national railways system since 1872 
when the first line, between Tokyo and Yokohama, was con- 
structed under the supervision of British engineers. 


The main office of the State Railway Corporation is in 
Tokyo. The president of the corporation makes decisions 
on business administration and fixes top-level policies in 
consultation with the Management Commission, 


Private 


Japanese private railways, although steadily restored to 
their prewar status in equipment and facilities, have not 
always been financially stable. because of the emergence 
of the State railway system as a public corporation and 
development of automobile after the Pacific 
War. 


The oe probled facing private railways is how 
to compete with the State Railway Corporation and auto- 
mobile operators, and efforts are being made to improve 


their passenger coaches and services and to operate express 
services. 


With limited private railways many 
knotty problems to solve in the immediate future. To 


and joining’ the Sanyo Line at Hatabu near. 
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bolster their revenues, the railway companies are bending 
every effort toward operation of speedy surface cars includ- 
ing trolleys in major cities of the country. 


There were in 1950 a total of 172 large. and small 
private railway companies, most, of which were operating 
electric train services. - During the same year, these com- ~ 
panies had their capital. inereased by about one billion yen, 
issued °2.8 ‘billion yen worth of company debentures and 
secured loans totalling five billion toward 
of facilities and vehicles. 


The total revenue of these companies in the year was 
put at 44,946,442,000 yen, the net profit being 2,371.,116,000 
yen. Assets of these companies, ne: for the same B ucrh 
were placed at 124,810,273,000 yen. | 


Electric power used by the companies in the year 
amounted to 181,697,000 KWH but companies which vised. 
more than 3,000 KWH totaled only 21. Those using less 
than 3,000 KWH totaled 87 and the rest were operating 
steam locomotives on their railways. At present 55.1 kilo- 
meters cf railway lines are being electrified by companies 
operating steam-locomotives while steam engines are pene 
steadily replaced by diesel locomotives. 


There was, as of the end of August, 1951, a total of 
744 electric locomotives, 10,959 passenger cars and 565 
freight cars. Of these, 94.3 percent were in operation. 


Automobile Transportation 


Automobile transportation which suffered a sefious blow 
by the war has made rapid strides toward rehabilitation. 
Particularly remarkable has been the rise of bus and truck 
transportation. Beautifully-designed and streamlined buses 
roomier than before, have made their appearance after the 
war’s end. Many of these are driven by diesel engines. - 


- Trucks have also been so designed and built to stand 
the wear and tear of long-distance transportation. With 
improvement of roads, the number of privately owned cars 
has been on the increase. 


In the field of truck transportation, ‘a new vista has 
been opened for prospective truck operators with the de- 
centralization of the famed Nippon Express Co. which 


virtually monopolized road freight transportation before the 
war. 


The number of automotive vehicles as of the end of 
August, 1951, was as follows: 


Motorcars owned by foreign civilians ............ 8,056 


A total of 1,539,110,000 passengers were carried during 
1950 by buses and motorcars operated by various companies 


and the number was expected to swell to 1,799,000,000 in 
1951. 


Freight carried by trucks during 1950 was put at 286,- 


860,000 tons which was expected to increase to 320, 810, 000 
tons in 1951. | 


Fuel consumed. in. 1950. was 363,282 kl. of gasoline and 
52,750 kl. of light oil. 


Fuel consumption in 1951 was ented to total 760,000 
kl. of gasoline and 115,000 kl. of light oil. 


Funds necessary for: operation of automation trann- 
portation by various companies for 1951 were estimated at 
35,257,890,000 yen. 


‘ 


bered 230 totalling 1,337,000 gross‘ tons.. 
sharply with the situation in 1945 when. 
three ocean-going vessels her disposal. 
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MARITIME TRANSPORTATION | 


Japan’s ‘maritime transportation in 1940, ‘immédiately, § 


‘prior to the outbreak of the Pacific War, had at its ‘disposal 


6,800,000 tons of shipping. With the defeat in ‘the war. 


the ‘tonnage was reduced to 1,500,000 tons. 
-Of the vessels which survived the hostilities, 90 sieani 


‘were over-aged. Only three vessels which came out un- 


scathed were fit for..ocean-going service. ‘They were the 


Hikawa Maru, 12,000 tons, owned by the Nihon Yusen Kaisha, 
the Arimasan Maru, 10, 600 tons, of the Mitsui. ‘Seinpaku 


K.K., and the Koei "Maru, 9,500 tons of the Daido Kaiun 
K.K. 

No guGiovisetion was given by. SCAP in 1945 on ‘cone, 
struction of steel vessels above 100 gross tons but at the 


end of 1946 the restrictions were mitigated to enable Japan : 


to build 28 passenger boats of not more than 1,000 tons 
each. 


than 600 gross tons). The ships were -buikt ‘under: the ist 


Shipbuilding Program and since then shipbuilding has pro- 
The 7th Shipbuilding Program was under 


gressed smoothly. 
way in 1951. 


Construction of vessels of the so-called B type (of 


5,000 tons each) has been authorized since the enforcement _ 


of the 2nd Shipbuilding Program and the building of. vessels 
of the so-called A type (each of 7,000 tons) since the transla- 
tion into action of the 5th Shipbuilding Program. It is also 
to be noted in this connection that the building of oil 
Shipbuilding Program.. 


Since the of the ist Shipbuilding 
in 1947 up to the enforcement of the 7th ‘Shipbuilding 
Program in 1951, a total of 119 freighters aggregating 
915,000 gross tons have been constructed. Vessels fit for 
ocean-going service as of: the end of October, 1951, num- 


‘However, 2,000,060 tons of ‘export 


Pee) must be: transported annually and if 50 percent are to be 


 ¢arried by Japanese ‘vessels, Japan has to possess at least 
4,000,000: tons ‘of ocean-going vessels. But the present 
situation’ i is that Japanese shipping firms do not have suffi- 
ecient capital to construct 4,000,000 tons of ocean-going 
ships.. 


Shipowners Association. 


Only seven or eight Japanese shipping fecia were known 
‘abroad before the Pacific War for their ocean-going ser- 
vices. Of these, the best known were the Nihon Yusen 
‘Kaisha (NYK), ‘Osaka Shosen' Kaisha (OSK), Mitsui Seim- 
paku (Mitsui Line), Yamashita-Kisen Kaisha (Yamashita 
Line) and Kawasaki: Kisen Kaisha (Kawasaki Line). 


_ After the end of the Pacific War, ‘five shipping’ firms 
came into prominence. 
transportation) Kaisha which operates oil tankers’ Nissan 
Kisen Kaisha which before the war transported iron “ore, 
Toho Kaiun Kaisha, known prewar by the name of thé<Dairen 


_ Kisen Kaisha, Shin Nihon Kisen Kaisha, formerly the Tat- 


suma Kisen Kaisha, and Nittetsu Kisen Kaisha, originally 
a subsidiary shipping department of the former. Japan Steel 


and Iron Manufacturing. whiah was, 
four new corporations. 


Other large shipping in 


_. Japan’s maritime transportation are the Daido Kaiun: Kaisha, 
a prewar operator of trampers, and: Mitsubishi Kaiun and 


In 1947, for the first time since the Surrender, the 
Government was permitted by SCAP to construct eight 
vessels of the so-called D type (each of 2,000 gross tons) 
and 15 others of the so-called F type (each of not more 


compares 


There are about 200 shipping firms, large and small 
_.In. Japan, of which 180 companies are members of the saaeaial 


applications with. the Transportation Ministry. 


These;were the Iino Kaiun (marine 


‘and Kansai Kisen Kaisha. 


Shosen -Kaisha. , 


ttre” “Big Three” of: shinning sow. are the 
Nihon Yusen Kaisha which has 27 vessels aggregating 109,- 
900° ‘tons, Osaka Shosen. Kaisha which possesses 27 ships 
totalling 94,000. tons and Mitsui Sempaku which has 17 
vessels aggregating 70,000 tons. Of these, the Mitsui Sem- 
‘paku is operating the most vessels, with chartered ships and 
those it is operating’ for other ship] ing firms added to the 
number it actually possesses. The + sed Sempaku is operat- 
ing 96 vessels aggrégating 27 7, 000 tons, Nihon Yusen Kaisha 


65 vessels (217;000 tons) and Osaka. Shosen Kaisha 55 ships 
(182; 900 tons). 


Before the war, the. Nihon Yusen Kaisha ranked first 
on the list of shipping firms to be followed by the Osaka 
Shosen Kaisha and Mitsui Sempaku but the position has 
changed. after the war with the Mitsui 
top spot. 


Other ‘major shipping: with the their 


, own vessels,, chartered vessels and those operated for other 
shipping, ‘firms as of the .end of 


No. of Gross 
(All freighters) vessels tonnage 
Kawasaki Kisen Kaisha 42 114,900 
Yarnashita Kisen Kaisha ................ 36 99,500 
Nihon Kisen Kaisha 31 70,900 
Nissan: Kisen Kaisha “...,....... 47,800 


Sixty percent of the vessels listed above are for Japan’s 
coastal service and ships fit, for ocean-going service number 
only 27 which are divided among the Yamashita Kisen Kaisha 
(six. vessels), Shin Nihon Kisen Kaisha (six vessels), Nissan 
Kisen Kaisha. ‘(five vessels) , Kawasaki Kisen Kaisha (five 


vessels) ‘and Daido (five vessels). 


Until’-April 1, “1950, Japan’s maritime transportation 
was ‘controlled by. ‘the Civil Maritime Commission and ship- 


‘ping firms had = no authority, over ' operation of their own 
-vessels. 


Japan’s economy’ ‘was in a serious depression when con- 
trol over operation of vessels by the Civil Maritime Com- 
mission was lifted. However, shipping circles did not suffer 
any major financial setback because of the outbreak of the 
Korean war in June of the same year. The Korean war 
actually: had the ‘effect of stimulating Japan’s shipping acti- 


“vities consequent upon ‘rises in freight rates caused by 


worldwide rearmament’ programs. In the autumn of 1950, 
applications for resumption of ovérseas shipping services 
began to be accepted and ‘40-odd shipping firms filed such 
In October 
resumption of regular : service between Japan and the Ryukyus 


‘was authorized. 


In April, 1951, regular ‘service between. Japan and 
Bangkok was resumed——the first major foreign service since 
the Pacific War. . 


Six shipping firms have dines been operating this ser- 
vice including the Mitsui Sempaku, Nihon Yusen Kaisha, 
Osaka Shosen Kaisha, Kawasaki Kisen Kaisha, Tino Kaiun 
The number of vessels employed 
on the route is 16 with an aggregate tonnage of 51,000 tons. 


: ‘Resumption: of service to Pakistan followed this and five 


‘frms, namely, the Nihon ‘Yusen Kaisha, Osaka Shosen Kaisha, 


—" Yamashita Kisen Kaisha, Nissan Kisen Kaisha and Iino Kaiun 


have reuted 13 vessels with 75,000 tons for this service. 


* More later, service to South American countries was 
authorized which is now being monopolized by the Osaka 
The major event for Japan’s shipping 


| Tokyo, Sempaku which operated services to islands in the 
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sixcles was, however, the resumption of: the J York 
service which was authorized. en June 12,. 1951..- 


Qperating seryices. are. the : Mitsui Senipeku Kaisha, 
Nihon. Yusén.. Kaisha,. Osaka. ‘Shosen'’ Kaisha and Kokusai 
Kaiun, ‘which represents* the: ‘iiterests ‘of the Iino Kaiun, 
Nissan Kisen Kaisha, Mitsubishi Kaiun and Tolio Kaiun. 


The four: ‘firms’ are’ employing” 20° vessels’ aggregating | 


13, 800 tons*in once-a-nionth service: -The first vessel put 


on the route upon its resumption was the 9,500-ton Waka- . 
shima Maru (owned by the: Iino ’Kaiun) ‘of the: Kokusai 


_Kaiun. It: sailéd: from: Yokohama on July 16. The average 
load carried’ by ‘the ‘vessel'on this route is about 3,000 tons 
of” sundry ‘goods -in addition to a certain volume of raw 
silk. | The vessels ‘are strongly 
ping on this ‘service.: 

been -réopened; : the former: being operated. by: the Tokyo 
Sempaku and ‘Osaka Shosen' Kaisha and ‘the latter exclu- 
sively by ‘the Osaka’ Shosen: Kaisha. The Japan-Ihdonesian 
service is operated irregularly; however. The New Zealand 


Government has exprewen ~~ for resumption of services 
with Japan 


| Eleven: firms operate. oil The Tine -has 
nine oil tankers, Mitsubishi Kaiun three, Nitto Shosen Kaisha 
two, Nihon Yusosen (oil tanker) Kaisha one, Terukuni Kaiun 
one, Inui Kisen Kaisha one, Kyoritsu Kissin, Kaisha one, 
Okada Shosen : Kaisha one, Morita Kisen Kaisha one, 
Taiyo: Gyogyo (fisheries) Kaisha one and Kyokuyo: ‘Hogei 
(whaling) Kaisha two. 


Most of these tankers ply between Jz apan and Bakrein 
on the Persian Gulf and Long Beach, California ° ‘for trans- 
portation of crude and heavy oil. 


During 1953, a super oil tanker will, be built by the 
Tino Kaiun at the ‘Harima Dockyard in Hyogo’ Prefecture. 
It. will be of 28, 000 deadweight tons. 


Japan’ maritime transportation | is. 


But it is suffering from high freight charges, and_ interest 
rates. It has a long way to go to regain its former glory 


and its future depends on what merchant maritime policies. 


of concrete hature the Government will take.” 


Commercial air transportation service in Japan. was 
resumed on October 25, 1951, after an ‘ititerval of six years. 
Japan was shorn of her wings, ‘both military and commercial, 
as a result of her defeat in the Pacific War. “But SCAP, 
in its noté to the Japanese Government dated’ June 26, 1950, 
made clear its intention to permit the operation of domestic 
ccmmercial air service ‘in’ Japan. | 


Under a Government ordinance issued on November’ 
1950, an aviation bureau was established as an outerboard 
of’ the ‘Transportation Ministry to’ make full preparations 
for the resumption ‘of domestic air service in 1951. Five 
business firms vied in seeking the Government’s license to 
operate commercial air lines. Emerging victorious from the 
competition was the Japan Airways Corporation, headed’ by 
Aiichi1o Fujiyama, one of ‘the most celebrated businessmen 
in Japan ‘today. The license was formally granted the cor- 
poration on May 22, 1951, and actual operation of business 
was started on October 25 of the same year. 


The passenger planes and equipment necessary for the 
service were chartered from™:Northwest Air Lines, whose 
Pilots and ‘mechanics were also: hired.* Flight routes extend 
from Tokyo to‘ Sapporo;’Hokkaido, in the north and to 
Fukuoka, Kyushi, via Osaka; in: the south. Flights from 
“Tokyo to ‘Sapporo take: ‘two: hours» and 40 minutes, from 
Tokyo to Osaka one arid a half hours and from: Tokyo’ to 
Fukuoka ‘three hours. *Thé'-airliners make one’ round trip 


* 
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daily from Tokyo to Sappore, ;thnee-fram . Osaka, 


and one Tokyo. to Fukuoka at present. Tokyo- 
Sapporo ight, the Do uglas Skymaster’ is’ aséd and’ for 
to Osaka ‘and the Martin 
Passenger rates are fixed as, follows: 


Passengers, however, must: pay a 20-pereent fransit tax 
per ‘flight. A teh ‘percent discount is: available in’ round 
trips atid for a family ‘making’a round trip between Tokyo 
and Osaka; a 30-percent discount is given the wife ined a 
50-percent discount’ each child tinder 18.°°° 


Passengers are not charged for baggage carried’ 
weighing less than 15. ‘kilograms. For every kilogram above 
the fixed’ weight, the following charges are made: 170 yen 
for passengers flying’ from ‘Tokyo to Osaka, and: 192" yen 
for” “passengers flying from Tokyo ‘to Fukuoka. 

| Freightage of 154 yen ‘is charged for every kilogram 
of cargo on the Tokyo- Sapporo service, 85 yen on the Tokyo- 
Osaka service, and 17 Q yen on the. . Tokyo-Fukuoka_ ser- 
vice, 


Air ‘mail service rates follow: 


Other ordinary mail matter (per 20 grams) ....:\“25-yen, 
Special delivery ordinary pate. plus letter 


‘The main Tokyo office of, the Japan: 
‘tion is located at: Nishi-Ginza, Tokyo. 

in. Osaka, Fukuoka Sapporo., Airports. used..are at 
Tokyo;-: Chitose in Sapporo;. Itami.in Osaka: 
ture and Itatsuke -in Fukuoka: 
TELE-COMMUNICATIONS | gis 


The total number of personnel in» T 


tions Ministry as established by. government decree was over | 


144,000 as of October 1951. .. Besides this, there are. about 
44,000 workers in special. local ; post offices in. charge. ‘of 
telephone .and telegraph ‘communication... who are-on the 
payroll, of .the. Tele-communications. Ministry .but, who. are 
formally registered. as workers of.the: Postal: Administration 
Ministry. Thus the actual number personnel: in, the -Tele- 
communications. Ministry. is about 188,000.. aaron. 


Workers. of the Tele-communications: Ministry all come 
under: the. Civil Service: Law and..their ..pay.-base is. fixed 
the. same as all other government. workers.. Despite the fact 
that itis a government. office;with an enterprise, there is 
dissatisfaction. over - ‘the ‘pay: which. is’ considered : ‘inadequate. 
In October 1951, the pay of a telephone operator in Tokyo 
(after three years service) was Y4,500 and that of..a. tele- 
graph operator (after five years service) was Y7,000.: © =: 


Restoration of tele-communication, facilities.at. the end 


of. the 1951 year (ending March 1952) was as follows: with 


the number.of in service to total 
000: 


‘Telegraph bureaus | 
_ Telephone and telestaph bureaus 
‘Number of subscribers 
Rural. distriet circuits... .'....-.. hy 


A total of 309,340,000. fongedistance’ telephone calls, 
including: those’ for *the: Occupation forces, “made in 
1950. This’ is a 33 percent increase over the ‘233;630,000 
calls made in 1949, and if 100 is taken: for the 151,520;000 


é 


calls in 1984, the figure for-1949 is 164 and that" for a | 


is 204. 


? 


“+ 
‘ 

‘ 

« 

j 


vipig lhe» daily of “city calls, per.. subscriber 7.6 
an. 6.7 2940; 6.7 in. 1989. ojust ‘the 


humibid of donitatic ring ‘the 
1950 fiscal year (from April 1950 to March. 1951). totaled 


86,110,000 representing an 18 per cent inerease ‘over the 
(13,680,000) in 1949. 


"The Ministry sustains a lowe every 
‘year in the domestic telegram service. In 1949, income 
Y5,000,000,000 and-'expenditure Y9,100,000,000 repre- 
senting a: loss of : ¥4,000,000,000.. (Loss of Y54.10 per 
telegram). In 1950, income was Y6,200,000;000 and ex- 
‘penditure Y9,900, 000, 000 representing a Joss of ‘Y3, 700,- 
000,000. . (Loss of Y45. 97 per telegram). | 


The main reason for the losses in the sending of tele- 
‘grams is due to the lack of proper. equipmerit which: netes- 
sitates. large payrolls. Lack of adequate facilities makes it 
necessary for a telegram to. bg relayed several times by 
different stations on the way before it reaches its destina- 


tion. The time and om involved: make for greater 
‘costs. 


The Ministry is ‘a 5-year 


‘plan to install proper equipment and ‘cut down ‘Tosses to 
“Y1,000,000,000 a year. 


The number of telegrams sent during October 1950 was 
8,483,887. 


+The. number telephone up ‘the end 
of 1951 (excluding about 40, 000 in _use by the 
Occupation -Forces and about 30, 000 charge-free. telephones 
for official use) totaled 1,223,000, or an increase of 94,000 
over the total of 1,128,900 for the. same period during 1950. 
A breakdown. of. the subscribers will show that the number 


of telephones held by wholesale and retail dealers totals 
25. 9%, of the 


Transportation, and other oublie facilities 8.8% 


Finance and insurance business © 6.1% 


“Restoration: of facilities in. major cities. of 
Japan has. ‘been slow. If 100 is taken as the figure for 
1940, a comparison of the. number of. telephones, installed 
as of March 1951 (including charge-free telephones. but 
excluding those used by the. Occupation Forces) will show 
that of all the cities suffering war damages Fukuoka alone 
has regained its. standing with 104. Osaka is the 
‘worst with ‘a bare 59. 


If telephones connected to of com- 

mercial firms, government offices, etc., as well as extension 
telephones in private homes are included, the actual number 
of telephones in operation as of March 1951 was l, 800,000. 
‘This is an incréase of about 190,000 over the “highest pre- 
surrender figure of 1,610,000 in 1944. 


Japan’s international telephone and. telegraph service 
at the end-of the war in 1945 was virtually at a standstill 
-awith communication being maintained ‘only with two or three 
neutral countries. . With the end of the’ war, however, this 
@ervice thas been greatly improved and ‘restored through 
negotiations with various countries ‘-head- 


which saw a sudden jump. in number. . 


due to the in trade, 


ATA Recovery js now 50. pereent, the, prewar stand- 
International ‘Telephone and’ “Telegraph igérvice 


(August 1951). 


Bye directions 12 
cireuit- 
5 directions 11 circuits 


“Wireless - telegraph 


en 
. 


The of and telephone calls has been 
increasing ; yearly: since: the end of the war, and especially 
since the outbreak...of the. Korean. conflict in June, 1950 
In 1950, the number 
of .international telegrams sent was. 1,530, 000 and. thase 
reeeived 1,238,000. making g total. of. about 2,770,000 tele- 
grams sent:and received. Compared with. the. 740,000 tele- 


‘grams sent arid 600,000 received in. 1949, this isa twofold 


increase and. is greater than the. highest prewar ‘record of 
2,650,000 telegrams in 1936. 


The number ‘of telegrams sent and received during the 
month of October 1951 | is as follows : — in brackets 


are October 1950)... 


317, 471 
350,116 


of telegrams 


3 (232, 056) 
Number of words 


| (6,080, 199) 
‘The forties ‘for the — of. was 


; 300, 000 in Decémber 1950, and the record for the number 
of words was 7,000,000 in January 1951. 


The main countries to which telegrams were sent and 


‘received for’ October 1951 were as follows with the United 
States leading followed, by. Okinawa and Hong Kong. The 


number of telegrams sent to Red China in October dropped 
to one eighth of the number for the same period in 1950 — 


October 1950 | 


October 1951 

90,896 62,758 

Formosa ..... 6,976 9,403 


10,586 
International telephone service is maintained, with 

nearly all the countries of the world with the exception of 

the Soviet Union, Red China and parts of Africa. Calls 


‘between the United States and Japan especially have in- 


creased until they ‘are said to be greater in: ~volume 


that ‘between the United States and Britain. - 


number* of éalls in 1950 totaled -78, 000 
an eighteen-fold increase over the former record of 4,400 
in 1987. In October 1951, the number of calls was 13, 152 


and the total time consumed was: 85, 375 minutes. 


Radio broadcasting was officially conducted: for ‘the first 


! tine in Japan in November, 1924, when the Tokyo Radio 


Studio: was built on‘ Atago Hill in Tokyo. ‘This was: soon 
followed by: the construction of smile in Osaka 
and Nagoya. 


-In 1926, these three ee were merged: into the Radio 


Broadcasting © Corporation of Japan which is now generally 


known as NHK. 


In the. same 26 years from. November, 1924, to: ‘Meich. 
1950, it operated as Japan’s only radio broadeasting - ‘Cor- 


‘ 
> 
é 
or 
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_, Before and during the war, the radio broadcasting ser- 
vice in Japan was regulated by the Wireless Telegraph Law 
and the Private Radio Transmission Control Regulations. 


In 1946, the Japanese Government decided to revise 


these laws and regulations in, accordance with the spirit of 
the new Constitution. For ‘this purpose, it held public 
hearings to ascertain public opinion and obtain. the. views 


of radio experts as well as leaders in academic, civil, and 


- economic circles. Three years past before three legisla- 
tive bills—the Radio Act, Radio Broadcasting Act and 
Radio Regulators Act—were laid before the Diet. 
‘new radio measures were promulgated on May 2, 1950 to 
be enforced as from June 1 of the same year. 


Upon enforcement of these new laws, the Radio Diead- 
casting Corporation closed its career. as a Government- 
controlled agency and started anew as a public corpora- 
tion. 


More Seay conversion of the NHK into 
a public corporation, however, was the fact that the new 
laws recognited operation of commercial er services in 
Japan for the first time. 


The Government appointed eight persons representing 
eight districts of Japan to operate the new NHK. Their 
+enure of office is three years. Members of this supreme 
organ are Ichiro Yano, representative of the Kanto Dis- 
trict, Toraki Fukuda, representative of Kyushu; Seihei 
Kouda, representative -of the Tohoku District; 
Ura Sunouchi, representative of Shikoku Island; Hikotaro 
‘Nishi, representative of the Kinki District; Soichiro 


Ohara, representative of the Chugoku District; Kinnosuke - 


Komino, representative of Central Japan, and Chikami Uno, 
representative of Hokkaido. 


Top administrative officials of the NHK appointed a 
this commission are: President Tetsuro Furugaki, Vice Pre- 
sident Shigeru Komatsu, Directors Shigenobu Okaze, Jiro 
Nan-e and Yoshiyuki Kanagawa. 


The NHK has eight central stations at Tokyo, Osaka, 
Nagoya, Hiroshima, Kumamoto, Sendai and Sapporo and a 
total of 38 local stations. Besides, it has 33 transmission 
stations. It broadcasts two regular programs 17 hours a 
day for the Japanese. 


As of February, 1952, employees of the NHK num- 
bered 8,100. On January 31, 1951, listeners-in of NHK 
programs numbered upwards of 9,000,000 households in 
Japan. Right after the end of the war, total subscribers 
numbered only 5,380,600. Thanks, however, to improved 
living conditions and increased manufacture of radio sets, 
listeners-in increased ‘yearly to reach 7,590,000 households 
in March, 1949, 8,650,000 in March, 1950, and 9,190,000 in 


‘March 1951, As of January 31, 1952, the audience reer 
10,512,500 households, 


The rate of the listeners-in the total popula- 
tion of Japan is 57.4 percent. The rating is highest in 
Aichi Prefecture with 73.9 percent followed by the Tokyo 
metropolitan area with 73.6 percent and Saitama Prefec- 
ture with 73.3 percent. It is lowest in Kagoshima Pre- 
fecture in Kyushu where only 25.3 percent of the: populace 


are subscribers. Kyushu people show the least interest in | 


radio program in Japan. 


The most popular radios now in use in Japan are sets 


with four vacuum tubes. These constitute 53.2 percent 
of the total. 


six-tube sets, 3.1 percent. 
seven tubes constitute only 0.6 percent. 
dicate the impoverished condition of Japanese people.: . 


These . 


Mrs. 


_in Japan handle foreign trade. 
been cleared of mines and are now eee of all danger to. 


Five-tube sets constitute 31.5 percent and 
Super radio sets with more than ° 
These facts in- 
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NHK’s source of income has been the ; 
listening-in fee of 50 yen. 
- of more than 9,000,000 in Japan today, NHK’s annual re- . 


Since there is a paying audience 


venues amount to six billion yen. © 
The brendesstiog bouts of the NHK total 241 hours 2 


week. 


breakdown of ‘its weekly classified ac- 


sciilthass to the first and second program (presented simul- 
taneously), follows: 


First program 


Hours 
Social affairs 21.55 17.9 
General culture . 30 0.4 
Stage performances’ ....... 13.35 11.1 
Japanese music 4.15 3.5 
Western music ....... 22.10 18.1 
2) Second program . 
General culture 5.15 4.4 
Agriculture ........- 3.30 2.9 
Women’s hour ........-... 6.30 5.5 
Stage performances ....... 10.1 
Japanese music ............- 7.15 6.1 
Western music 45.00 37.8 


International rvashdnatingy service which was cut off 
at the end of the war was resumed on February 1, 1952. 
The aim of this service is to inform other countries of 
what is happening in Japan. Expenses for this service are 
shouldered by the Government. Areas being covered by 
the service are the United States,. North China, 
China, the Philippines, Indonesia and India. 
program is beamed daily to each designated area, both in 


Japanese and English. The program eonsists of news, news — 


comments and music. 


HARBORS AND WAREHOUSING 


Six years after the. surrender, the war damages caused: 
Japan’s ports and harbors have been restored for the most. - 
part. Today they are operating at 80 per cent of prewar | 


capacity. According to the Harbor Law, there are 64 main 
harbors in Japan of which 10 ports in the Keihin, Hanshin 
and Kanmon areas as well as other districts have been de- 


signated as of primary and secondary importance, and 29 ; 


ports are designated as emergency harbors. 


The Harbor Bureau of the Tele-Communications Minis- 


try is in charge of the restoration and improvement of 
Open ports in Japan according | 


facilities at these ports. 
to the Revenue Law number 58, of which six main ports 


shipping. 


An average of 5,500 ships, including steam and sail 


vessels aggregating 7,600,000 gross tons, call monthly at 
124 ports and. harbors throughout Japan handling foreign 
and domestic cargo totaling 4,000,000 tons. 


Floor space of the main warehousing companies in some 
30 main ports in Japan total 934,000 tsubo (one tsubo 


equals 36 square feet), the average warehansing 
being 2,700,000. tons. 


Stevedoring and warehousing charges are fixed accord. 


ing to the Harbor Transport Law and the Warehousing In- 
dustry Law but vary according to conditions in each locality. 


Central 
A one-hour 


Primary trading ports have | 
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a filter. 


of power used in a radio station. 
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INDIAN MICA INDUSTRY AND ITS PROBLEMS 


India has received a unique bounty from nature in 
mica, for she produces 80 per cent of the world supply of 
this mineral. Within the country, 80 percent of the supply 
comes from Bihar State, where the principal mining centres 
are the Hazaribagh, Gaya and Monghyr districts. Other 
‘mica centres are Rajasthan and the Nellore district of 
Madras. 


‘What gives importance to mica is the fact that it is 
the only mineral in nature which combines many important 
properties: transparency breakability into thin films even up 
to one-ten-thousandth of an inch; flexibility; elasticity; re- 


sistance to heat and electricity. By virtue of these pro- 


perties, this multi-purpose mineral has over 30 different 
‘uses, 


The electrical industry finds the largest use for mica. 
The use in the automobile industry is also considerable; 
with one’s naked eye one may not be able to see it, but 
mica is there all right-in ignition coils, in voltage regulators, 
in generators and in starter motors. 


High power motors, used in aeroplanes, have been made 
- possible by spark plugs in which mica is the insulating 


medium. The highest quality mica is used in television as 
It is also used in radio sets and various electronic 
devices to be found in broadcasting and transmitting stations. 
Roughly, eight pounds of mica are needed for every kilowatt 
Its transparency and 
resistance to heat make mica an excellent medium for peep 
holes of furnaces,~and for windows of stoves, gas lamp 
chimneys and lamp shades. 


Some of the other uses of mica may be listed. It ‘s 
used in water heaters, coffee percolators, toasters, flat. irons, 
neonlights, etc., in gas masks, goggles, stereopticons, instru- 
ment covers and other articles where transparency is’ neces- 
sary; in special compasses, mica is used for the indicator. 
Ground mica is used for surfacing paint on asphalt shingies, 
Christmas tree snow, the manufacture of axle greases and 
oil annealing, concrete and foundry facing pipe enamel, 
filler in plastics and rubber, decorative wall papers, special 
paints, pipe and boiler lagging. Cloth, paper and tape, 
impregnated and covered with ground mica, have been used 
for insulating purposes. If mica is an important substance 
in peace, it is also a vital commodity in times of war. Tanks 
and trucks use mica. Fighter planes, too, need mica. And, 
of course, in radar mica plays its important role. 


Not only in the matter of quantity but also in the 
matter of quality India enjoys. a pre-eminence. The de- 
posits in the Indian Peninsula are considered to be finest 
in the world because of their large size and perfection of 
the crystal plates. Their high quality is also due to their 
immunity from disturbances such as crumpling, shearing 
etc. From the Nellore mines, in Madras, have occasionally 
come crystals more than three yards in diameter, from which 
valuable transparent and thin sheets are cloven off. 


The United States of America take the major portion 
of India’s output. Great Britain is another large importer. 
Other customers of Indian mica in the past have been 
Japan, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, Sweden, France, 


Italy, Netherlands, Belgium, Switzerland, Egypt, ‘Traq and 
China, 


The dependence on foreign markets and the absolute 
lack. of internal demand have always been in the Indian 
mica industry perilous factors concealed by surface pros- 
perity. Industrially advanced countries are continuously ~ 
engaged in their research for a substitute, prompted by 
several reasons. They would like to utilise local materials 
and secure economies; obviate difficulties arising in the 
import of goods from abroad; explore the possibilities of 
developing superior qualities and guarantee self-sufficiency 
in the case of essential goods. The United States produce 
large quantities of scrap mica. As it stands this mica is 
unsuitable for replacing mica of Indian origin and it is 
being utilised for making fine powders for use as paint pig- 
ments, plastics fillers etc. But it is understood that several 
large industrial interests in the country are actively engaged 
in the research for producing integrated mica. 


Over 25 years ago a similar threat from foreign sub- 
stitutes to Indian shellac exports led the Government tu 
create the Indian Lac Cess Committee, whose researches en- 
abled Indian shellac to hold its. own in the world market. 
In the case of mica, a suggestion has been made that there 
should be some form of control over export of processed 
mica on the basis of agreed international standards and an 
intense research and development activity. For the control 
of distribution of mica the creation of a Mica Marketing 
Board had been suggested. During discussions held  be- 
tween the Ministries of Natural Resources and Scientific 
Research, Production, Commerce & Industry, Finance and 
the Planning Commission, it was felt that such a Board 
would be opposed by industry and would not make for good- 
will with foreign buyers who might react unfavourably to 
governmental interference in such matters. Besides, the 
bulk of the mica exported was the production of a few firms 
who were well able to look after themselves as they had 
representatives and organisations abroad to. safeguard their 
interests. It was felt that it was the small producer who 
required protection, which could be best afforded by the 


State Governments helping the small producers to work on 


a cooperative basis. The Ministry of Natural Resources and 
Scientific Research have advised the Government of Bihar 
to consider helping the small producers to work on a 
cooperative basis. Most of the mica mines in Bihar are 
situated in a block extending over a region of about 90 sq. 
miles which constitutes a fairly compact area. It has been 
suggested that cooperative organisation, therefore, will not 
be difficult and the small producers will be able to derive 
the benefits of technical personnel for expert advice, elimina- 
tion of middle men and the acquisition of machinery which, 
as it stands, it is impossible for them to purchase on their 
~It may also be possible for the Society to obtain 
short-term finance from the State Cooperative Bank. 


These suggestions as well as certain difficulties ex- 
perienced by the trade due to the increase in the shipping 
freight rate on mica and alleged irregularities on the part 
of some foreign purchases will come up for discussion. In 
the meantime suggestions have been made for intensive 
research towards finding new uses for mica and the initia 
tion of development programmes aimed at starting indigenous 
industries requiring mica as a raw material. Such products 
include micanite of a number of varieties, cut and punched 


mica parts for uses in electronic tubes, radio and telephone 


apparatus, finished electrical condensers, electrical insulation 
of a large variety and a number of types ete. rent TO 
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TAIWAN 


‘ TAIWAN ECONOMIC PROGRAMS 


FOR 1953 


By a Taiwan Correspondent 


On January 5th, Premier Chen Cheng reported that 
the Government intends to launch two important economic 
programs in this year of 1953, namely: (1) to implement 
the “land to the tillers’ policy and (2) to start the Four- 
Year Economic Plan. It is necessary to enforce the “land 
to the tillers’’ policy, he said, because the people on the 
China mainland, “though looking forward to our return, 
are still anxious to know whether our land policy will be 
based on a democratic principle upon the re-establishment 
‘of our Government on the mainland.” In order to remove 
this doubt, the Government should now show to them what 
we are doing in Taiwan in regard to land redistribution, 
stated the premier. 


Farmers constitute over 50 per cent of the total popu- 
lat on of Taiwan, and over 80 per cent on China mainland; 
therefore, if the Government wishes to enlist the ‘support 
of the majority of the people, explained the premier, this 
“land to the tillers” policy should be carried out step by 
step, as it would benefit the majority of the people. The 
“37.5 Rent Reduction” program, the public land sales pro- 
gyram—all have had the salutary effect of promoting social 
stability and agricultural productions in the past two or 
three years. This achievement has convinced the Govern- 
ment that the farmers will be even more enthusiastic about 
their work and will give stronger support to the Govern- 
ment. The premier added that since the implementation 
of the “37.5 Rent Reduction” program in 1950 more children 
from farmers families have gone to school in Taiwan, which 
will be even more popular if farmers can own their land. 


In elucidating the draft regulations for the Government’s 
“land to the tillers” plan, the premier stated that all is fair 
and practical, pointing out that the following three prin- 
ciples have been borne in mind by the Government: First, 
the Government must not be over-burdened. Secondly, the 
Joss to the landlords should not be too heavy. Thirdly, the 
farmers must not be led to believe that many benefits could 
be had gratuitously. 


Concerning the Four-Year Plan, the premier said that 
although in the past we have various plans for our economic 
developments, the new Four-Year Plan is a comprehensive 
one which will require our greater and concerted efforts in 
carrying it out. The main reason for enforcing this Plan, 
the premier explained, is because the Government intends to 
make this island of Taiwan self-sufficient and self-supporting 
by 1956 and for reason of self-respect we should not always 
depend upon foreign aids. 


While the objective of the Plan is attainment of econo- 
mic independence and balance of international payments, the 
premier reiterated that the Plan has been mapped out in 
accordance with four cardinal principles. 
economic matters are inter-related and should therefore be 
considered as an entity, the development of both agriculture 
and industry is equally emphasized. Secondly, while the 
development of every industry should be encouraged, our 
limited resources would permit us to develop only a few 
important ones at this stage; therefore, in respect of agricul- 
ture, we are going to increase chiefly rice production and, 
as to industry, to expand principally production of fertilizer 
and electric power. Thirdly, all our investment should aim 
at yielding the best possible economic return in the shortest 
time possible. Fourthly, all our estimates of production 
for the next four years are on the conservative side so that 
they all can be easily fulfilled. 


In conclusion, the premier enjoined that our present 
position is like a farmer in the spring when he has to tighten 
his belt and work hard in order to have bumper crops, adding 
that our people should be practical-minded: ‘talk less, 
work more.”’ 


First, since all. 


In studying the practical measures of implementing- 
the program, attention has been paid by the Government to 
the following two problems: (1) How shall we look after the 
interests of both the tenants and landlords? (2) What will 
be the impact of the program upon Taiwan’s finance and. 
economy? The Government hopes that the implementation. 
of the program will benefit the tenant farmers and will do 
no harm to the landlords, and that the application of the- 
measures, instead of producing unfavorable effects on Tai- 
wan’s finance and economy, will enhance it to a better 
degree. 


It is estimated that there are about 140,000 landlord’ 
families in Taiwan at present. Together with their de- 
pendents, it makes up a total population of about 700,000. 
But of the 140,000 landlord families, 80,000 families are 
cultivators themselves and 20,000 families with holdings of 
less than 2 chia of paddy or 4 chia of dry land which: may 
be retained. Therefore, only 40,000 landlord families will 
actually be affected by the program. The farmland which 
the total landlord population of about 700,000 own and 
lease out is reckoned to be 256,006.76 chia. Tenant farmers. 


tilling on such land amount to about 300 ,000 families,. 


with a tenant population of about 1,500,000. 


The Government has decided to purchase 214,832 chia 
of the above mentioned land from their owners and to resell 
them to the tenants who shall pay the land price to the 
Government in 10 equal annual instalments. The purchase: 
price to be paid to the landlord is fixed at 2.5 times the 
volume of annual total main crop yield on the land. Ac- 
cording to this rate, the total purchase price for the 214,832 
chia of land is estimated at NT$2,106,535,076. The annual 
instalment amount of purchase price to be paid to the land-- 
lord is just equal to the 37.5% rental now received by the 
landlord. In other words, the landlord’s annual income 
will remain the same for a period of 10 years. 


In payment for the land purchased from the landlords, 
the Government has decided to issue land bonds in kind, to 
sell stockshares of Government enterprises, and to pay cash 
as the third component part of the payment. According 
to the scales of payment, the amount of land bond in kind 
to be issued will be equivalent to NT$1,561,961,244, while 
the value of stocks of government enterprises to be sold. 
will be NT$520,653,749, and the amount of cash payment. 
NT$23,920,084. The amount of cash payment has to be 
small, otherwise inflation would be inevitable, and the effects. 
on prices and finance would be disastrous. 


The value of the land bonds is to be expressed in terms 


of rice and sweet potato to be issued separately. The bonds: 


are guaranteed virtually by the yield of the land purchased 
by the farmers. As the bonds will be redeemed within 
a period of 10 years, the landlord is to receive 1/10 of the 
value of the bond each year plus an interest in kind at 4 
per cent per annum. As the bond is a~commodity bond, 
it will not be affected by changes in the currency value and 
therefore its annual instalment payment will be adequately 
protected. The bond may be bought and sold in the open 
market and may be used as collateral, provided the period 
of loan is less than 6 months. Moreover, there will be de-. 
posited in the Land Bank of Taiwan a “Land Bond Redemp- 
tion Guaranty Fund” to be used to pay to the bondholders: 
the principal and interest. 


In selling government gata stocks, 
that two principles will be observed: 


each of the government enterprises that are to be sold will 


it is believed 


be sold in total, not in part, so that the enterprise in ques- 


while. 
Second- 


tion will be entirely owned by private individuals, 
the Government will not retain a single share in it. 
ly, the government enterprise to be sold will be a large one 


First, the stock of 
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so that there would be no difficulty in distributing its stocks 
‘equitably among the landlords: 


Of course, there is an important problem to be solved, 
namely, how. to evaluate the assets of the government enter- 
‘prises. However, we are confident. that the Government will 
make a fair.and just valuation so that neither the Govern- 


‘ment nor the purchasers will suffer any loss. - 


. After the issuatice of the land bond and the sale of 
government: ‘enterprise stocks, it ‘will be: necessary to de- 
‘velop a stock exchangé market in order to facilitate the 
circulation of such bonds and stocks. It is to be hoped 
that such a market will soon be established. But in order 
‘to guard against speculation, the market should be operated 
under strict.government supervision. 

The possible effects of the program on the island’s 
finance and economy may be enumerated as follows: First, 
‘the provincial Government will have to provide in its budget 
for 1953 the necessary cash payment of NT$20 million to 
the landlords and also NT$50 million as Guaranty Fund for 
land bond redemption. But the effect on government finance 
is not considered as great. Secondly, there will be a salutary 
effect on government food policy because the Provincial 
Food Bureau ‘will have more rice under its control each 
year as the farmer-purchasers turn in their crops ‘to dis- 
charge their instalment payment. Thirdly, with the trans- 
fer of stockshares of enterprises from the Government to 
the landlords, private enterprises will play more and more 
important role in the island’s economy. This will be of 
great importance to the general economic development. 


1953 will be the first year of the Four-Year Plan. It 
is recognized that Taiwan is now entering a “new phase” 
- in developing her industry and agriculture, striving to con- 
tinue ‘increasing -productions with the hope that by 1956 
Taiwan will achieve: self-sufficiency. 
the Plan, it is realized that more investments in industrial 


and agricultural fields are required. Continued economic 


quired. 


In order to carry out 
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aids from the United States are therefore necessary, but 


according to the Plan the amount of U.S. aid will be gradually 


reduced and by 1957 no further U.S. aid would be re- 


It is expected that by 1956 the national income of Tai- 
wan will be increased by 1.6 billion New Taiwan Dollars 
over that of 1952 and that there will be an increase of 


US$23 million in foreign exchange proceeds as compared 


with 1952 from the exportable surplus of the crops. 


In accordance with the Plan, the production goals for 
1953 are set out as follows: 


A. Agricultural 7 
B. Industrial 
C. Export 


The Government expects to increase exports to the total value of 


US$140,000,000 during 1953. 


TAIWAN’S AGRICULTURE 


By a Taiwan Correspondent 


The province of Taiwan, including Pescadores and other 
smaller islands, occup es an area of 35,961 square kilometers 
with 140 kilometers in width and 380 kilometers in length. 
Its central mountaén range which runs from south to north 
divides the island into two geographical divisions; the western 
plain on the left and the eastern coastal terrain on the right. 
The island lies in the sub-tropical region, with warm wea- 
ther and abundant ‘rainfall. The western plain is suitable 
for agriculture with its fertile soil and adequate irrigation, 
and hence highly cultivated; the hilly land on the eastern 
coast; is tavorable for the development of forestry. 


The climate in the southern region is warm almost all 
vear round, with very short winter season, while it is milder 
in the central and northern regions; hence, different crops 
are grown in different areas. 


According to data compiled at the end of 1951, there 
are 873,871 hectares of arable land in the province, about 
~4.3% of the total area. Approximately 583,803 hectares 
of the arable land are dry farms. The agricultural popula- 
tion consists of 661,125 families with 4,160,610 Lergons, 
about 52% of the total population in the province. 


The main crops of the province are rice and sugar 
cane, with sweet potato, peanuts, vegetables, etc. as supple. 
mentary crops mostly planted after the’ main crops are har- 
ested; while tea, banana, pineapple, etc. are also important 
crops of the island. The acreages’ of the various crops 
planted in the last two years are as follows: 


Kind of Crop Acreage of Plantation (hectares) 

1952 


Kind of Crop Acreage of Plantation (hectares) 
1951 1952 
Citrus Fruit 4,899 5,000 


Note: Figures of 1952 acreage are estimates. 


Rice is planted all along the western plain, the “pon- 
lai” rice being mainly produced in the south. Plantat’ons 
of sugar cane are mostly in the south and the lower central 
regions, where weather is warmer. Tea is grown in the 
northern parts, and tobacco, banana, and pineapple along the 
central parts of the province. . 


The following are the figures of agricultural production 
in Taiwan in the last two years. 


Kind of Crop Production (metric ton) 
1951 1952 

Note: (1) Productions of 1952 are estimated figures. 


(2) The figure of sugar cane in 1952 represents production 
up to October. 
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TAIWAN COMMODITY MARKET IN DECEMBER 1952 . | 


During the month under review, a general rise was seen 
in the prices of foodstuffs, except that of rice. Prices of , ; 
sugar, peanut oil, imported flour, beans, powdered milk -and | 
other canned foods all registered advances. The bigger 
hikes were scored in the prices of imported food items such 
as beans and canned goods, by over 10 to 20%. 


These hikes were the effect, as it is generally conceded, 
of the recent decrease in the allotment of foreign exchange 
for imports. With the prospect of importing less, stock- 
holders were unwilling to sell unless at higher prices. Be- 
sides, the expanding amount of “margin payment” fund 
tied up in the increasing exchange applications, and the 
rising interest rates in the open market have pushed up the 
interest cost of imports. : | 


The year end buying spree was another cause for the 
rise of the canned goods quotations. However, the ten- 
dency of rising prices somewhat receded at the end of the 
month, as the money market was further tightened with 
the year drawing near to the end. 


The rice price in Taipei remained unchanged throughout 
the month. Although its price in the South was higher, the 
continuous selling made by the Provincial Food Bureau kept 
the rice price stable. 


The market of domestic winter cloths was extremely 
dull in the month, notwithstanding the setting in of the cold 
weather; and their prices generally dropped. This reflected 
the low purchasing power of the populace, as some quarters 
opined. On the other hand, the supply of winter cloths has 
increased. Quotations of imported cloths were all steady. 


Prices of fuel such as charcoal and of building materials 
such as cement increased slightly in the month. | | , 

According to the Provincial Bureau of Accounts and 
Statistics, the general wholesale price index of December ~ = 
was 544.01, which was about 1.8% higher than the figure of 
534.23 in November. : 


TAIWAN MONETARY CONDITIONS IN DECEMBER 1952 . 

=. Note Issue:—At the end of December, the intra-limit ws has : 

issue amounted to NT$199,044,652.50, backed in full by a | | 

reserve 4 er naeee cate c of gold. The extra-limit issue @ The faster your product gets to market, the quicker 
increased by 56 million in the month, totalling NT$390,- it can be sold! Wi . ° 

. 000,000. It was secured by a combined reserve of 6,475,- e cut ie Cargo, delivery 
526.98 grams of gold (equivalent to NT$145,000,000), 90%! It means 1@wer insurance 
US$7,395,498.40 in foreign exchange (equivalent to rates, lighter packing, savings on warehousing, less 
cid hia and NT$130,000,000 worth of godown chance of damage, deterioration or pilferage 
warrants. i : 

The increase in the extra-limit issue, which was backed With Clipper Cargo _— vie swiftly reach all the 
by additional reserve in foreign exchange, was necessary major markets of the Orient, North America, South 
because of the urgent needs of Provincial Food Bureau and America and Europe. The Pan American System flies 
Taiwan Sugar Corporation. to 80 land 4 

ands—every continent around the world— flies 
ee ee eee far more cargo overseas than any other airline! 
(Unit: NT$ million) ay Get details from your Shipping Agent... or call 
198.32 274.00 90.84 563.16 Pan American. 
198.37 299 .00 88.56 585.93 
198.79 334.00 90.28 623.07 | 
199.04 390.00 90.28 679.32 Alexandra House, Phone 37031 (Cargo Section) 

Bank Deposits:—Total bank deposits in Novémber ; Peninsula Hotel, Phone 57572 
amounted to NT$2,089 million (including “‘due to banks’’), : 
showing a decrease of NT$55 million in the month. ©Trade Mark, Pan American World. Airways;.Ino, 

Bank of Taiwan Other Banks Total | ree? | i | 


Nev: 1,319.05 770.19 Ms WORLD'S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 


However, the decrease can be accounted for mainly by Pun American World Airways, Inc., Incorporated in the State of New York, U.S. A., with limited liability 
the drop in the “due to banks’. While preferential-interest oe 
deposits dropped actually by NT$18 million, the amount of 
such deposits transferred by commercial banks to Bank of ™ 


Taiwan. declined by NT$80 million, a fact indicating that 


f 
> 
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order to make loans to their clients. Demand deposits in- 
creased by NT$34 million. Following: are the breakdown 


figures: 
(Unit: NT$ million). 
Oct. Nov. Change 
-Preferential Deposits transferred by Commer- | 
cial Banks to Bank of Taiwan ........... » 923.14 243.42 
Total Inter-bank Deposits: ...... ies . 441.67 370.15 —71.52 
-_Demand Deposits ..... 337. 65 368.03 
Treasury Deposits ........... | 368.29 $72.73 * 
Total Demand Deposits: .............. 1,169.02 1,203.66 +34.64 
-Preferential (fixed) Deposits: .............. 516.69 498.52 —18.17 
Bank Loans:—Bank loans. in November totalled 
NT$1,776 million, including ‘due from banks’. Loans to 


private and public concerns expanded by about NT$86 
million. Total loans made by commercial banks also in- 
«creased from NT$335 million in October to NT$3783 million 
in November. Amount of ‘due from banks’ was reduced 
-by about NT$57 million. 


Bank of Taiwan Other Banks Total 
(Unit: NT$ million) | 
979.06 681.75(353.96)* 1,660.81 


1,776.21 


* amount excluding “due from banks’’. 


The breakdown figures of the loans in November are as 
follows: 


(Unit: NT$ million) 


Oct. Nov. 

» Agricultural, Industrial & Mining Enterprises .... 654.74 723.92 
Public Utility & Communications Enterprises ........ 40.27 45.48 
Public & Governmental Organizations ................ 29.71 34.45 


Interest & Clearings:—As money market was further 
tightened with the approach of year-end, interest rates in 
the open market advanced from 6.6% to 7.5% p.m. Banks 
interest rates remained unchanged since its last revision on 
November: 30th. 


Check clearings again increased in December, totalling 
134,833 checks and NT$863,795,164 in value. 


Number of Average Per 

, _ Checks Cleared Total Value Working Day 
(Unit: NT$ million) 


Foreign Trade:—During the month under review, a 
‘substantial increase was seen in the exports, which amounted 
to US$12,812,209, according to the figures of Bank of 
Taiwan. Imports were cut down, totalling US$6,760 673 
only. The expansion in export was brought about by in- 
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creased shipments of rice and sugar, both of which exceeded 
US$5 million. 


Following are the breakdown figures of import and 
export in the month under review, with comparative figures 
of the previous month: 


Exports 


(US$ million) 

Nov. 

6.653 12.812 

Imports (US$ million) 

| Nov. Dec. 
Ores, Metals & Manufacture ................ 0.864 0.895 
7.815 6.760 


Exchange Rate:—Beginning January 19538, exchange 
derived from exports of all commodities, except those of 
rice and sugar, is to be settled in full at the certificate rate 
(NT$15.55 vs. US$1 at present), instead of at the cfficial 
rate or the composite rate (NT$14.49 vs. US$1) as hitherto. 
This is to encourage exports and to eliminate special sub- 
sidy to any particular line of export product. The exchange 
settlements of rice and sugar exports, which are both handled 
by government agencies, however, are for the present based 
on the official rate as before. 


Year End Summary:—The following table of var‘ous 
indices will show the general trend of monetary conditions 
in the year 1952. 


Index Numbers of Monetary Conditions 


Item : Jan. Feb. Mar. 
Bank Loans ........ 100 104 116 
Open Market Interest Rate (Taipei) ...... 100 81 75 
Wholesale Prices (Taipei) ................ 100 103 105 


Apr. May June July Aug Sept Oct Nov De>. 
98 106 163 105 107 106 110 117 
124 129 1? 138 144 145 149 151 
121 113 120 122 132 143 148 157 
131 126 18 123 133 156 157 160 
75 88 94 81 75 69 3 69 ‘ 
107: 102 102 101 101 109 99 101 


| 
| 
| 
| 
'y 
104 10] 99 98 99 99 98 98 9g 
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FAR EASTERN 


ECONOMIC REVIEW 


AIR TOURIST SERVICES 


Member airlines of the International Air Transport 
Association (IATA) Traffic Conferences at Cannes have 
unanimously agreed upon step-by-step extension of low-cost 
scheduled air tourist services to the point where they will 
completely girdle the world by April 1, 1954. Their agree- 
ments provide for a full network of tourist services through- 
out Europe—the world’s oldest and most intensive air trans- 
port area—beginning April 1 this year. The agreements 
represent almost an economic revolution in air transport— 
and a major accomplishment of international co-operation. 
By the time these services have been put fully into opera- 
tion the major portion of international air passenger traffic 
will be carried on tourist, rather than first class flights and 
the economic basis of the industry will be mass rather than 
de luxe transport. 

The IATA Traffic Conferences are the machinery 
through which the 67 IATA Member airlines for about 50 
countries deal jointly with questions of international fares, 
rates and other tariff matters. Their decisions must be 
unanimous and are subject to approval by interested gov- 
ernments before they can become effective. The IATA 
sessions here have agreed a world-wide pattern of inter- 


national fares and rates, comprising more than 100,000 


individual fares and rates, for the year beginning April 1, 
1953. First class fares have been left unchanged in the 
Western Hemisphere and the Far East and over the Pacific, 
but there will be small increases on routes from Europe 
to the Near and Middle East, generally coinciding with the 
introduction of tourist fares. 

As proposed by the Conferences the new tourist ser- 
vices will be gradually extended as follows: April 1, 1953— 
beginning of tourist services within Europe and ‘between 
Europe and the Middle Eastern gateways—Amman, Beirut, 
Cairo, Damascus, Istanbul, Haifa, Jerusalem, Tel-Aviv-Yafo, 
and Nicosia (Cyprus). 

October 1, 1953—-extension of tourist services from the 


Middle East points to India, Pakistan and Ceylon; and be- 


tween Europe and South Africa, both direct and via the 
Middle East. 


sent a reduction of about 39 per cent. 


April 1, 1954— extension of tourist services to the Far: 
East gateways of Hongkong, Manila and Tokyo and across; 


the Pacific from Asia and Australasia to San Francisco and. 
Vancouver and on to South America. 
up with the tourist and “coach” services in the Western. 


Hemisphere and with the North Atlantic tourist services or 


IATA member airlines. which began last May. 


While the actual discount will vary as between routes,, 
fares for tourist services on trunk routes will generally 
average about 20 to 25 per cent below first class fares. 
Fares for the Europe-Far East and trans-Pacific tourist ser-. 
vices will be determined at the next meeting of the IATA. 
Conferences which are scheduled to be held in the Western. 
Hemisphere in November 1953. 


In the Far East existing first class fares will not be: 
changed, except for small increases on routes from Europe. 


_ to Bangkok and Singapore, as from October 1 next. A 


whole range of tourist services will, however, go into effect 
at the same time. 
low rate tourist service designed to encourage air travel 
from India, Pakistan and Ceylon to Europe. Eastbound 
fares out of London to Bombay will be £120 the year round,. 
while the westbound fare will drop to £100 during the off-. 
season from August 1 through February 28; this will repre- 
Special ten per cent. 
discounts for groups of ten persons or more travelling on 
missions of common interest will also be introduced from 
April 1 on routes between New Zealand and Fiji, Fiji and 
Tahiti, and New Zealand and Australia. 


Tourist fares for. services across the Pacific were left. 


to be determined by the next Traffic Conference in Novem- — 


ber 1953 and present first class rates will continue in effect 
on this route. 
emigrant fare from Tokyo and Hongkong to North and South 
America as from April 1 next. The one-way emigrant fare 
to North American West Coast will be $500 from Hongkong 
and $450 from Tokyo. 


SOUTH EAST ASIA TOURS 


Prepared by Cathay Pacific Airways Ltd. 


I. Tour No. 1. (11 days): Hongkong—Bangkok—Siem- 
reap—Phnom Penh—Bang- 


kok—Hongkong. 


Monday : Hongkong/Bangkok by CPA 
Tuesday : Bangkok/Siemreap by AVN © 
Saturday : Siemreap/Phnom Penh by AVN 
2nd Tuesday : Phnom Penh/Bangkok by AVN 
2nd Friday : Bangkok/Hongkong by CPA 
Fare Hongkong/ Bangkok (CPA) HK$ 405.00 
Bangkok/Siemreap/Phnom 
Penh (AVN) 248.40 
Phnom Penh/Siemreap/ 
Bangkok (AVN) 248.40 
Bangkok/Hongkong (CPA) 405.00 
HK$1,306.80 


il. Teer Ne. (41 days): Hongkong—Bangkok—Siem- 


Monday : Hongkong/Bangkok by CPA 
Tuesday : Bangkok/Siemreap by AVN 
2nd Tuesday : Siemreap/Bangkok by AVN 
2nd Friday : Bangkok/Hongkong by CPA 

Fare Hongkong/Bangkok (CPA) HK$ 405.00 
Bangkok/Siemreap/ Bangkok 

(AVN) 482.40 

Bangkok/Hongkong (CPA) 405.00 

lil. Tour No. 3. (10 days): Nongkong—Bangkok--—Siem- 


-reap—Phnom Penh—Saigon 
—Hongkong. 


Monday : Hongkong/Bangkok by CPA 

Tuesday : Bangkok/Siemreap by AVN 

2nd Tuesday : Siemreap/Phnom Penh/Saigon by AVN 

2nd Wednesday: Saigon/Hongkong by CPA 

Fare Hongkong/Bangkok (CPA) HK$ 405.00 


Bangkok/Siemreap/Phnom Penh/ 
Saigon (AVN) 248.40 
Saigon/Hongkong (CPA) 496.50 


TOTAL ................ HK$1,149.90 


These will then link. 


Prominent among them will be a special 


However, provision was made for a special, 
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"Flight bchadulan, passenger fares and freight rates of ‘“Hongkong’s Own Airline”, Cathay Pacific Airways Ltd. 
(I) Hongkong—Bangkok—Saigon—Rangoon—Singapore 
1 SA. ISA | ISB *UB 1 
Mon. & Thurs. Mon. Thurs. Tues. | t 
— 0730 ~ 0700 * 1100 dep. HONG -KONG arr. 1700 0745 0715 aa 
— 1215 1145 — arr. BANGKOK dep. — 0100 0030 oni 
0015 Fri. 
1300 1315 1245 oe dep. BANGKOK arr. a Tues. 2345 1130 
ver 1700 dep. SAIGON arr. 1115 one 
1500 — — arr. RANGOON dep. — — 0830 
dep. RANGOON arr. — — — 1 Mon. & Thurs. 
1830 1800 2015 arr. SINGAPORE dep. 0700 2000 1930 | 
v Wed. Mon. Thurs | 
*UB 1 connecting services operated by Union of Burma Airways. | 
Thursday Service from Hongkong to connect with 
“Gomet”’ London Service at Bangkok. 
Hongkong—Manila—Borneo Hongkong—Hanoi—Haiphong 
DC-3 } | DC-3 DC-3 DC-3 
BA | | BB HHA 1 
Tues. & Fri. | 
0630 dep. HONG KONG arr. 1545 
1045 arr. MANILA dep. 1130 1000 dep. HONG KONG arr. 1445 
1145 dep. MANILA arr. 1015 
1530 arr. SANDAKAN dep. 1445 arr. HANOI én 
1600 dep. SANDAKAN arr. 1530 dep. HANOI 
1710 arr. JESSELTON dep. — ? 
1740 dep. JESSELTON arr. — 
1600 
1825 arr. LABUAN | dep. 0600 dep. 
Wed. & Sat. 
PASSENGER FARES AND EXCESS BAGGAGE RATES 
HONG KONG : 
A HK$ 300.00 Ps 103.50 CODES 
Manila 40.00 186.20 
C 3.00 1.05 MANILA A—Single Fare 
A HK$ 450.00 Tos 1350.00 | Ps 236.90 Tes 2060.00 Fare 
Bangkok B 810.00 2430.00 426.40 3710.00 C—Excess Baggage per kilo. 
C 4.50 13.50 2.40 20.60 BANGKOK 
685.00 Re 520. | Ps 319 00 Rs 1780. 
Rangoon B 1125.00 936. 
6.25 5/3/- 3.20 7/12/- RANGOON 
A HK$ 665.00 St.$ ~-356.00 Ps 332.80 St.$ 516.00 St.$ 210.00 Tes 1155.00 | St.$ 304.00 Rs 475 
Singapore B 1197.00 640.090 599.00 - 929.00 378.00 2079.00 547 .00 855. 
, C 6.65 3.55 3.30 5.15 2.10 11.55 3.05 4/12/- SINGAPORE 
A HK$ 704.00 St.$ 377.9) | Ps 139.40 St.$ 216.00 
B. N. Borneo| B 1267.00 679.00 249.00 : 389.00 
C 3.80 1.40 2.15 
A HK$ 552.00 IC$ 2000.00 | Ps 293.80 IC$ 3087.00 St.$ 232.00 IC$ 1582.00 
Saigon B 993.00 3600.00 529.00 5557.00 418.00 2851.00 
C 5.50 20.00 2.95 30.90 2.40 16.40 
. -A HK$ 370.00 IC$ 1340.00 Ps 231.10 IC$ 2427.00 
2412.99 416.00 4369 . 00 
C 3.70 13.50 2.30 24.30 
HONG KONG/SINGAPORE/HONG KONG H.K.$960 
THIRTY DAYS EXCURSION FARE: sINGAPORE/HONG KONG/SINGAPORE  St.$615 
FREIGHT RATES 
HONGKONG 
A HK$ 2.00 Ps 0.68 
Manila B 1.50 0.52 MANILA 
A HK$ 3.00 T 9.00 | Ps1.60 }#Tes 14.00 
Bangkok B 2.25 6.75 10.50 BANGKOK 
A HK$ 4.20 R 3/3/- | Ps2.20 Rs 6/8/- 
Rangoon th 1.70 8/14/- RANGOON 
Ps 2.20 St.$ 3.30 St.$ 1.25 Tes 6.90 | St.$ 1.90 Rs 38/1/- 
1.70 2.50 0.94 5.15 1.45 2/5/- SINGAPORE 
\ A HK$ 3.80 St. 2.00 Ps 0.80 St.$ 1.20 
B.N. Borneo | 2.85 1.50 0.60 0.90 
A HK$ 4.90 IC$ 17.50 | Ps2.40 IC$ - 24.00 St.$ 1.70 IC$ 11.60 
Saigon B 8.65 : 12.15 1.80 18.00 1.30 8.90 
Haiphong A HK$ 3.15 IC$ 11.30 Ps 1.60 IC$ 17.00 
Hanoi B 2.35 8.50 1.20 13.00 


CODES :—A Rate per kilo for shipments under 45 Kilos. 


B Rate per kilo for shipments over 45 Kilos. 


Magazines and Newspapers carried at 50% of Code A rate with no quantity discount. 


0 
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December 1952: 


Grand totals—Aircraft out & in 476; PR eae aa 7,876; Mail 55,404 kilos; Freight 303.5 metric tons, 


Jan.-December 1952: 


Grand totals—Aircraft 5,197; 


Passengers 86,775; Mail 455 metric tons; Freight 2,537.6 sel tons. 


Economic 1c REVI VIEW Fet 
HONGKONG AVIATION..REPORT 
%. | THE HONGKONG ELECTRIC 
For December, 1952 _ | LTD. 
DEPARTURES ARRIVALS __ Notice to Shareholders hist 
Passenger Mail Freight Passenger Mail Freight NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN Col 
(Kilos)  (Kilos) (Kilos) (Kilos) that the Sixtieth Ordinary Yearly | 
Meeting of Shareholders will be the 
United Kingdom .... 17 8,286 2,401 565 «=. 9,767: 16,216 held at the Company’s Registered the 
Middle East ............ 48 220 2,959 73 54 8, 424 of 1968; li am. foe 
CORCUUOR  nsckccnhin. 84 301 435 84 665 2,011 the purpose of receiving and con- Ky: 
77 458 9,357 10 sidering the Reports of the Direc- Cor 
Singapore _........... 424 6,101 4,442 409 2,848 17,668 
Indochina .............. 585 871 £1,330 ° 264 1,502 4,178 and the Balance Sheet as at that 
Philippine .......:...... 715 1,359 24,089 670 649 52,008 | date and for the election of Direc- ly 
DO as 813 6,202 18,728 998 4,829 9,683 tors and the appointment of shi 
rans of 
Australia ................ 35 392 990 66 159 1,209 the Company will Se closed. frost se 
358 1,163 27,976 510 198 5,797 Saturday, the 7th day of March vil 
70 91 35 | 49 66 to Wednesday, the 18th day of ne 
87 407 | 866 8 98 1,023 March, 19538, both days inclusive. 
- By Order of the Board, tn 
4,076 30,646 137,766 3,800 24,758 165,769 GIBB, LIVINGSTON & CO., LTD., 
| Agents. 
Total Aircraft Departure: 237 Hong Kong, 12th February, 1953. 
Total Aircraft Arrival: 239 i 
an 
Cl} 
CO 
HONGKONG AVIATION RETURN ar 
| m 
December 1952 
ul 
al 
CIVIL AIRCRAFT PASSENGERS ‘MAIL FREIGHT 
-(Kilograms) (Kilograms) 
Departures Arrivals Out In Out In Out In ya 
Monthly averages for 1948 .......4«.... ieee 595 9,382 9,592 13,6494 13,7264 100,986 42,920 
Monthly averages for 1949 ............ 1,057.5 1,062 13,312 12,246 14,576 13,842 272,656 237,690 F 
Monthly averages for 1950 ............ 223 223 3,452 2,722 15,803 12,767 111,645 65,912 
Monthly averages for 1951 ............ 219 218 3,641 2,681 21,553 20,9153 111,572 103,170 
1952: | 
216 216 3,283 2,783 19,797 18,888 127,878 55,594 
203 204 3,356 2,748 19,367 16,616 91,833 58,087 + 
214 212 3,861 3,093 19,905 17,213 120,867 65,196 I 
199 197 3,791 3,143 18,332 11,435 152,436 58,267 
218 218 3,772 3,321 19,199 14,962 136,937 
216 215 3,592 3,446 19,819 18,265 178,871 76,018 | 
237 239 4,076 - 3,800 30,646 24,758 137,766 165,769 
2,596 2,601 45,494 41,281 250,195 204,808 1,565,580 971,998 
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OUTLINE OF C.A.T. HISTORY 


_. January 5, 1953 marks an outstanding event in the 
history of CAT when the franchise of Civil Air Transport 
in Free China was renewed by the Chinese Government. 
Col. S. Y. Lai, Chief of the Civil Aeronautics Administration 
of the Ministry of Communications, acting on behalf of 
the Central Government of Ghina signed an agreement of 


the renewal with General C. L. Chennault, co-founder of | 


Civil Air Transport at the Friends of China Club, Taipei. 
Civil Air Transport was one of the three Chinese airlines 


operating on the mainland before the Communist seizure, 


Ever since the defection’'of CNAC (China National Aviation 
- Corporation) and CATC (Central Air’ Transport Corpora- 

tion) at the end of 1949, CAT has been Free China’s only 
flag carrier on international routes. vit 


CAT originally known as CNRRA Air Transport, actual- 
ly came into being on October 25, 1946 when the partner- 
ship of Gen. Chennault and Whiting Willauer signed .a 
contract with CNRRA (the Chinese counterpart of UNRRA) 
to airlift needed relief and rehabilitation products from the 
seaports of Shanghai and Canton to the small cities and 
villages of the interior where they were so desperately 
needed. General Chennault and Mr. Willauer had been 
negotiating for more than a year to establish an airline in 
China for they realized that such an airline as they hoped 
to run would be of vital importance in assisting China in 
re-establishing a balanced economy. As soon as the con- 
tract had been signed, negotiations were undertaken to 
obtain surplus cargo C-47 and C-46 aircraft. 


During its first year of operation (1947) CNRRA Air 
Transport quickly built a reputation for the expeditious 
and efficient handling of relief supplies being brought into 
China by UNRRA and designated for areas which often 
could not be reached except by air. Such items as cotton 
and vegetable seed, imported New Zealand sheep and cows, 
medicines, cotton goods, etc. were carried on inbound flights. 
Then, during the latter part of 1947, CAT was allowed 
under its contract with CNRRA to commercial cargo 
and passengers on its outbound flights to the seaports from 
the interior thus permitting CAT to assist the local mer- 
chants and farmers of these inland areas in disposing of 
raw materials such as raw cotton, hog bristles. tobacco leaf, 


wolfram, tin, etc. In these early days, CAT’s full efforts | 


B.0.A.C’S PLANS FOR 1953. 


seaports to its western frontiers. 
business matters as well as operations had to be conducted 


introduced progressively throughout 


were expended in carrying essential cargoes and passenger 
leads were only incidental and usually of a charter nature. 

In the latter part of 1947, CAT began its historic 
flights against time—that is, the time left before the entry 
of the Communist forces—in one town after another. First 
it was Weihsien in Shantung Province where CAT kept a 


‘Communist-surrounded city in food and essentials for many 
weeks while evacuating essential personnel to safety before 


the city finally fell. This pattern was to be followed.in town 
after town as CAT planes flew in and out steadily on 
evacuation missions even while shells burst on the runways 
sometimes damaging the planes. 

On the mainland, CAT (which became Civil Air Trans- 
port operating as a private concern in the middle of the year 
1948) maintained field offices in cities from China’s far 
north to its most southern points and from its eastern 


In many instances, all 


on the airfields, and personnel were called upon to transact 
every phase of airline operations and business no\ matter 
how sketchy their previous experience or training might 
have been. | 

As China’s mainland fell slowly under the iron curtain 
from the north to the south, CAT of necessity moved its 


_ people, its planes, and its maintenance shops first from 


Shanghai to Canton, then Canton to Kunming, then Kunming 
to Hainan Island, and finally from Hainan to Tainan. To 
those who know even a little of the importance to success- 
ful airline operation of permanent well-equipped maintenance 
facilities it is readily understandable what a difficult time 
CAT had during the years of 1948-49. 


In the years of 1950, 51 and 52 CAT has re-built 
itself into a new and somewhat different style of airline. 


Through the efforts of General Chennault, Mr. Willauer 
-and other officers of the company, routes were gradually 


established to link Taiwan and Free China with other non- 
Communist areas of the Far East. CAT’s whole working 
structure has been changed from that of the old days where 
cargo and charter work came first. Today it is passenger 
business and passenger service that take first place. The 
Traffic and Sales Division, newest of the company divisions, 


was established with the goal of better passenger relation- 
ship in mind, | 


seating 56 passengers; to Central Africa 


Extension of Tourist Air Services 


B.0.A.C. has now completed plans for 
a widespread extension this year of 
tourist rate services Britain to 
many parts of the world. , 


Beginning ‘on 1st March these ser-. 


vices, at greatly reduced fares, will be 


COMPANY, LTD.» 


At the next Annual General 
Meeting to be held on 9th March 


KONG TELEPHONE 


1953 and will bring air travel within 


the range of thousands of people who — 


have never yet flown. | 


The first of the new services, on ist 
March, will be between London and 
Central Africa, where the terminal! point 
will be Lusaka’ in Northern Rhodesia. 
On list April tourist services will open 
from London to Singapore and Hong- 


. .kong-and to destinations in the Middle 
East including Cairo, Beirut, Damascus 


and Lod. In October tourist flights 
will start between Britain, the Persian 


Gulf, Pakistan, India and Ceylon, and 


also between Britain and South Africa. 
The services to the Far East and to 


London to Lusaka 


certain parts of the. Middle East 
be operated by Argonaut airliners each 


operated 


and to Cairo by 56-seater Hermes air- 
eraft.. The tourist services between 
London and South Africa, to be 
in partnership with South 
African Airways, will be flown by Con- 


stellations. 


Already B.O.A.C. operate tourist ser- 


vices from Britain to North America 
and to the Sudan and East Africa and 


the new extensions, which are subject 


the approval of the Governments 
concerned, will mark an important step 


forward in the provision of cheaper air 
travel to all areas of the world. 


The return fares to destinations on 


the new tcurist network, compared with — 


standard fares, are: 


Standard Return Tourist Return 


£293. 8. 0 £234. 0. 0 
£370.16. 0 £295. 4. 0 
538. g ividend of $1. yer Hongkong... reve £414. 0. 0 £327.12. 0 
$1.40 Cairo, Beirut, Damascus and Lod £154.16. 0 £124. 4. 0 
share free of tax.on the “Old’”’ Karachi? .......... £268. 4. 0 £212. 8. 0 

shares will be recommended. ae $311. 8. 0 £246.12. 0 
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B.O.A.C. SPEEDBIRDS 


Five of the B.O.A.C. Speedbird airliners shown in the pictures above—the Comet, Stratocruiser, Constellation, 
Argonaut and Hermes—are now in regular service on the Corporation’s world-wide network of air routes. The sixth 
—-the Bristol Britannia propeller-turbine airliner, of which B.O.A.C. have 26 on order, and which is shown in the top 


left-hand corner of the photograph—is now in production end the Corporation plan to introduce it into regular 
service in 1955. | 


» 4 
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i} THE HONG KONG JOCKEY CLUB ROTIES 


) NINTH RACE MEETING. 1952/53 
Saturday, 21st February, 1953 


(Held under the Rules of The Hong Kong Jockey Club) 


The programme will consist of 9 races. The First Bell will be rung at 
1.30 p.m. and the First Race will be run at 2.00 p.m. | 


Through Tickets (9 Races—$18.00) also tickets at $2.00 each for the 
Cash Sweep on the last race of the Meeting as well as the Special. Cash 
Sweep on the “Hong Kong Derby” scheduled to be run on 2nd May, 1953, 
may be obtained. at the Cash Sweep Office of the Club at Queen’s Building, 
Ground Floor, Chater Road. 


Through Tickets reserved for this meeting but not paid for by 10.00 


a.m. on Friday, 20th February, will be sold and the reservation cancelled 
for future meetings. | | 


_ To avoid congestion at the Cash Sweep Office at Queen’s Building, sweep — 
tickets may also be purchased at the Club’s Branch Offices at:— 


5 D’Aguilar Street, Hong Kong ~—_ or 382 Nathan Road, Kowloon 


| TOTALISATOR 
The attention of Totalisator Investors is drawn to the following rules:— | 


Dividends will be paid on the winning and placed ponies so declared by the Stewards 
when the “ALL CLEAR” is given. The “ALL CLEAR” signal will be indicated by a white 
light at the Totalisator Tower. BACKERS ARE ADVISED NOT TO DESTROY OR 
THROW AWAY THEIR TICKETS UNTIL AFTER THE “ALL CLEAR” SIGNAL HAS 

Totalisator Tickets should be examined and checked before leaving the Selling 
Counters as mistakes of any description cannot be rectified later. 

Cash received in respect of Dividends should be checked before leaving the Pay- 
Out Counters as no claim fer short payment of the value of tickets presented can be 
entertained once Investors have left the Counters. 
All winning tickets and tickets for refunds must be presented for payment at the 
| Race Course on the day to which they refer, but none will be paid later than one hour 
} after the time’ for which the last race of the day has been scheduled to be run. 
i In no circumstances will any Dividends be paid or refunds made unless a ticket is 


GREEN ISLAND CEMENT 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN | 
that the Sixtieth Ordinary Yearly ! 
Meeting of Shareholders will be | 
held at the Offices of the Com- | 
pany, Telephone House, Des 
Voeux Road Central, Victoria, | 
Hong Kong, on ‘Thursday, the | 
12th March, 1953, at NOON for | 
the purpose of receiving the Re- | 
port of the Board of Directors, | 
together with the Statement of | 
Accounts, for the year ended 31st | 
December, 1952, and to elect 
Directors and appoint Auditors. ) 


The Transfer Books of the 
Company will be closed from 
Thursday, 26th February, to 
Thursday, 12th March, 1953, both 
days inclusive. 


| 
| 
By Order of the Board of 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


- 


Directors, 


J. C. NEEL, 


General Manager & 
Secretary. 


produced. Payment WILL NOT be made on torn or disfigured tickets. 


Dated this 6th Day of February, 
MEMBERS’ BADGES AND ENCLOSURE 


1958. | 


) Members and guests are reminded that they and their ladies MUST 
) wear their badges prominently displayed throughout the Meeting. 

) NO ONE WITHOUT A BADGE WILL BE ADMITTED TO THE MEMBERS’ ENCLOSURE. 
| Badges admitting ladies not in possession of Brooches or Season tickets 
| and gentlemen, non-members of the-Club, to the Members’ Enclosure and the 
) Club Rooms at $10.00 including tax, for ladies or gentlemen are ob- 
| tainable through the Secretary at Alexandra House, on the written or per- 
) sonal introduction of a Member, such member to be responsible for all 

| 


— 


| THE HONGKONG AND 
SHANGHAI BANKING 


pe CORPORATION 
visitors introduced by him, and for payment of all chits, etc. : 


Only a limited number of badges admitting to Members’ Enclosure will 


be on sale at the Race Course. Ordinary Yearly General Meeting 


The Branch Offices and the Treasurers’ Compradore Office will close at 


11.00 a.m. and the Secretary’s Office at 11.45 a.m. The Treasurers’ Com- 


i 

NOTICE IS: HEREBY GIVEN 
_. pradore Office is situated at. Queen’s Building, Ground Floor, Chater Road, f 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

that the Ordinary Yearly General | 

and the Secretary’s Office at Alexandra House, 8th Floor. Meeting of the Shareholders of | 
A limited number of tiffins will be obtainable at the Club House provided } 
| 

| 

| 

| 


the Corporation will be held at 
) they are ordered in advance from the No. 1 Boy (Tel. 27818). 
| 


| 

| 

| 

| the Head Office of the Corpora- 
tion, 1 Queen’s Road Central, 

) Hong Kong, on Friday the 27th 

) day of February, 1953. at 11.30 

! a.m. for the purpose of receiving 

| 

| 


NO WILL BE ADMITTED TO THE CLUB’S PREMISES DURING THE 


PUBLIC ENCLOSURE 
The Price of admission to the Public Enclosure will be $3.00 including 


tax for all persons including Ladies and will be payable at the Gate. and considering the reports of 


Any person leaving the Public Enclosure during a Meeting will forfeit the Directors and of the Auditors 
his or her right of admission to the Enclosure and will be required to pay the 


requisite fee of $3.00 in order to gain re-admission. 


BOOKMAKERS, TIC TAC MEN, ETC., WILL NOT BE PERMITTED TO OPERATE 
WITHIN THE PRECINCTS OF THE HONG KONG JOCKEY CLUB. | 


MEALS AND ENTS WILL BE OBTAINABLE IN THE RESTAURANT IN 
OSURE. 
SERVANTS’ PASSES 


| 

| 
and the Profit and Loss Account 
and Balance Sheet for the year } 
ended 31st December, 1952, and 
for the election of Directors and § 
the appointment of Auditors. ‘ 
The Register of Shares of the j 


Servants’ passes will be issued to private box holders only, who are Corporation will be closed from 


| 

| 

| 

| 

! 

|} requested to distribute them with discrimination and to endorse their names Friday, the 13th of February to 


| 

| 

| 

) Friday, the 27th of February, 
1953, (both days inclusive) 
| 
| 
| 


on the passes. Holders of such passes are not permitted in the Members’ En- 

- closure except for passing through on their duties and must remain in their 
employers’ stands. | 

Owing to the congestion in the Members’ Betting Hall and at Booths 

adjacent to Boxes in the Coffee Room, Box-holders and Members are re- 


during which period no transfer « 
of shares can be registered. | 

By Order of the Board, | 

quested to ensure that their servants make use only of the Public Betting A. MORSE. } 
| 


Hall. Military Police will be posted at various points in the enclosure to : Chief Manager. 
| 


ensure that this regulation is adhered to. ae By Order, Hong Kong, 13th January, 1953. 


| 
| 

| 
> 
3 

| 
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HONGKONG’S SHIPBUILDING & SHIPPING: 


For the Quarter ended December 1952 


A revival of shipbuilding activities 
in local yards is reported in the pro- 

ess report for the quarter ending 

ecember, 1952, of the HK Marine 
Dept. | 


Construction of three ocean-going 
ships is in the hands of one of the 
Colony’s largest shipyards and the 
building of a special Fisheries Research 
ship for the Hong Kong University has 
also commenced. Other new building 
in the Colony’s shipyards includes the 
completion of 
Singapore. Contracts for the con- 
struction and repair of various dumb 
and self-propelled lighters for Manila, 
North Borneo and Malaya have beea 
secured. 


The re-erection in Hongkong of new 
passenger ferries, prefabricated on the 
Clyde, has made good progress. The 
first of these has been launched an.1 
is expected to go into service shortly. 


a new waterboat for | 


The last portions of HMS Robin and 
SS Macau were raised and beached at 
Aberdeen; but work on two other 
wrecks has again been held up due to 
weather conditions. Four vessels were 
broken up during the period under re- 
view and work on the scrapping of 11 
others is in hand, | 


The report states that 27 vessels, 
with a total net tonnage of 23,849 tons, 


are at present laid up in the waters 


of the Colony. This is one more than 
the number ‘of vessels laid up at the 
end of the previous quarter. 


Ocean & River Shipping—British 
ocean-going vessels entering port dur- 
ing the quarter totalled 354 compared 
with 346 for the previous quarter. The 
number clearing port was 350, three 


less than the previous period. British - 


river steamers entering port were 331 


steamers. 
passengers left by water, of which 7,755 


FAR EASTERN 


REVIEW 


compared with 456 in the previous 


quarter, and those clearing numbered 
328 compared with 456. 


Foreign. ocean-going vessels entering 


port. during the quarter totalled 432 


compared with 391 for the previous 
quarter and those clearing were 433, 
an inerease of 48. River steamers 
operating under foreign flags entering 
port were 62 compared with 30 the 
previous quarter, and 63 cleared port 
in the same period compared with 29. 


During the quarter under review, 
some 104,476 passengers arrived in the 
Colony, of which 5,561 were carried in 
ocean-going vessels and 98,915 on river 
In the same period 108,997 


went by ocean-going vessels and 101,- 
242 went by river steamers. 


British and foreign ocean-going ves- 
sels and river steamers discharged a 
total of 773,673 tons (deadweight) of 
cargo, an increase of 97,684 tons on the 
previous quarter. Cargo loaded total- 


led 368,563 tons, an increase of 18,109 — 


tons, 


AGRICULTURE, FISHERIES AND FORESTRY OF HONGKONG 


Except for areas at Sai Kung and Silvermine Bay, the 


Colony’s second rice harvest last year was a good one, with. 


an estimated average yield of two and a half piculs of paddy 
per “dau chung” from all the varieties planted, according 
to the progress report of the Director of the Department 
of Agriculture, Fisheries and Forestry, for the period October 
to December, 1952. At agricultural stations throughout the 
colony a record rice harvest was reaped, the average yield 
being 3.12 piculs per ‘‘mow’’. Last September’s heavy rains 
caused considerable damage to vegetable crops and seedlings 
generally. Production of vegetables during October was 
low but farmers, anxious to make up for lost time, sowed 
fast-maturing crops, mainly Pak Choi, with the inevitable 
result that early in November there was a glut of vegetables 
on the local market. Local production has now returned 
to normal and at present considerable quantities of both 
Western and Chinese-style vegetables are on sale. 


The water chestnut crop is proving to be much better 
than expected. Earlier estimates placed the yield of this 
crop at between 20 and 30 piculs per “‘dau chung” but average 
yields so far have been between 27 and 41 piculs per ‘dau 
chung.’”’ The demand for water chestnuts is considerable, 
with much .of the crop being exported to the United States. 
More and more farmers are expected to cultivate this crop 
following the settlement of the export question. 


The first post-war New Territories Agricultural Show 


will be held at Yuen Long on February 21 to 22. 


The raising of quails has become a comparatively new 
feature of the local poultry industry. Some 40 poultry 
farmers in the New Territories are at present engaged on 
this enterprise, with a daily production of about 200 dozen 
quail eggs. At the present moment this is a paying business 
but there is always the danger of over-production. The 
supply of chicken eggs from the Chinese mainland dropped 
during the quarter. As a result, there has been a greater 
demand for local eggs, the price of which has been rising. 


Landings of fish during the quarter were higher than 
ever before, with trawlers reporting good catches. The 
yellow croaker season, however, was disappointing as it 


started late and finished early. The main types of fish 
landed were yellow croaker, golden thread and lizard fish. 
The local mechanised fleet now comprises some 145 vessels. 
Work is continuing on the collecting of information and 
specimens of fish by deep-sea and inshore fishing vessels. 
Several more vessels have agreéd to assist in this important 


task. Fish fry exports from Hongkong have dropped con- 


siderably owing to recent restrictions imposed by the Chinese 


authorities on their export to the mainland. Nevertheless 


over two million fry were exported to Bangkok, Formosa, 
Singapore and Macao during the period under. review. 


Afforestation: A great deal of work was carried out 
in the main nursery at Lai Chi Kok to build up the stock 
of planting ‘material for the next planting season. At the 


end of December, the total stock in hand was over 388,000. . 


During December, work was started on a new nursery at 
Tai Lam Chung. The ban on the movement of wild tree 
wood from Sai Kung to Kowloon was lifted early in Decem- 
ber. Up to the end of the quarter, however, very little 
wood was brought into the Kowloon area from the New 
Territories. With the approach ef the winter months, jllegal 
wood cutting has increased, particularly in districts near 
to towns and urban areas in the New Territories while th2 
more remote districts remain quiet. Innumerable fires 
ravaged the more distant areas of the New Territories, 
charring hillsides and damaging private forestry lots. These 
annual fires are undoubtedly mainly responsible for the 
gradual destruction of vegetation and the resultant soil 
erosion. The autumn season has always been the worst 
for hill fires. In all there were some 99 fires in or around 


forestry areas during the quarter, none of them _ very 
serious. 


An experiment is now being carried out to test the 
effect of fertilisers on eucalyptus in tubes. Already it is 
evident that the growth of eucalyptus may be hastened two 
or three-fold by the careful use of both natural and chemical 
fertilisers, which will mean a much quicker turnover in the 
nursery. The-success of the experiment cannot be properly 
gauged until the trees have been planted. 
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H.K. TEXTILE AND TIN 
INDUSTRIES 
Trade in the textile industry, parti- 


cularly in the weaving section, is once 
again on the decline, states the H.K. 


Commissioner of Labour in a report for | 


October to December, 1952. This is 
mainly the result of recent cancella- 
tions of large orders from Indonesia 
and a drop in the price of cotton piece 
goods. 

Business in the rubber industry how- 
ever has improved, several of the larger 
factories having received orders from 
the United Kingdom for rubber foot- 
wear. But metal drum and kerosene 


tin manufacturers are experiencing hard 
‘times with business practically at a 


standstill. Of the three large factories 
formerly doing this work only one 1s 
now operating, manufacturing tins for 
their own use. One has stopped work 
and the other has moved from_ the 
Colony. 

There has been a slight improvement 
in the button trade, one of the larger 
factories, which was closed for some 
months, again being in operation. 

On the work of the Inspectorate, the 
report states that a total of 2,480 visits 
were made during the quarter. Of 
these, 271 were in connection with in- 
dustrial injuries, compensation and pay- 
ment of wages during incapacitation, 
90 were in connection with employ- 
ment of women and young persons in 
prohibited hours and 140 were in con- 
nection with visits to young persons 
employed in industry. The remainder 
were routine inspections for the en- 
forcement of safety, health and welfare 


provisions in work places. Seventy- 


nine young persons reached the age of 
18 and were removed from the register 


} 
HONG KONG TELEPHONE | 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


Notice to Shareholders 


| NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN 
) that the Twenty-fourth Ordinary 
. Yearly Meeting of HONG KONG 
TELEPHONE COMPANY, LIMIT- 
) ED, will be held on Monday, the 
. 9th day of March, 19538, at noon, 
» in the Board Room of the Com- 
, pany, Fourth Floor, Telephone 
. House, Hong Kong, for the pur- 

} 

) 


( 
pose of receiving a Statement of ; 
( 


Accounts and the Report of the 
Board of Directors for the finan- 
cial year ended 31st December, 
1952 and re-electing three Direc- 
tors and the Auditors. 

The Transfer Books of the 
Company will be closed from 24th 
February, 1953 to the 9th March, 

- 1953, both days inclusive. 


‘Dated this 13th day of 
February, 1953. 


By Order of the Board. , 

S. GROVE, 

Secretary. 

14, Des Voeux Road, Central, Q 
Hong Kong. 
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the fast, way 
INDONESIA 


on luxurious PAL DC-Gand 
Garuda CONVAIR-LINER 


Enjoy the speed, comfort and dependability of 
-modern DC-6 and Convair Liner air travel from 
Hong Kong to Djakarta via Manila. 


* PAL DC-6: HONGKONG- MANILA 
*& Garuda Indonesian Airways Convair Liner: 


MANILA-DJAKARTA 


One ticket, one reservation all the way. Average 
flight time only 11 hours. Convenient 3-day or 
4-day stopovers in Manila. 


PENINSULA HOTEL -HONG KONG 


ie 947 were found and registered, THE BANK OF EAST ASIA, LTD. 
bringing the total on cae wicige 4 31, aK Profit of Over Three Million Reported 
nd o 
i ; i Bank o as sia m 
A total of 144 industrial and occu- ing of The | 
pational accidents involving 147 per- held on it 
sons were reported to the Department by the Hon. 
in the period under review. Of these, .man of the Boar - irec i Dow 
114 were in registered and Pg ieten Poa of $3,339,826 was made g 
factories and workshops. In all there . | 
were six fatalities, four of which oc- _, This amount when added to ee pa a 
curred’ in factories and workshops. distributed profit of $990,602 : oe 
Compensation paid for fatalities and forward from 1951, gave 
permanent disability in the same period $4,330,429 available for distribu - 
amounted to $25,972.10. Out of this amount, 
Of 78 applications received from bonus of $10 per s oN on 900.000 
factories and workshops for registra- shares free +1, 1963 
tion, 65 were approved and issued with Cash $9 3 000 000 
registration certificates. The registra- amounte 77,000,000 
tion certificates of 26 were can- $ $16 th 
closed down. At the end of Decem. and. other securities. ‘This total ex- 
ber, there were 1,504 factories and ceeded "$13,000,- 
workshops registered with the Depart- posits in the bank by y ,000, 
ment and another 347 applications were 00. 
under consideration. The Balance Sheet follows: _ 
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LIABILITIES 
Currency 
CAPITAL AUTHORIZED 
500,000 Ordinary Shares 


CAPITAL ISSUED 


100,000 Ordinary Shares of 
HK $100.—each fully paid $ 10,000,000 .00 

PROFIT AND LOSS APPROPRIATION 


$ 18,610,006 .&8 


CURRENT AND OTHER DEPOSIT 


ACCOUNTS 80,689,979 .90 


ACCOUNTS PAYABLE 


PROPOSED DIVIDEND 


Including Provision For Taxation and 


STAFF. PROVIDENT FUND ......... 948,404.67 


AND BONUS 
In Respect of Year Ended 31st Decem- 


ber, 1952 (Free of Tax) 1,000,000. 09 


FOREIGN CREDITS, ACCEPTANCES 


AND GUARANTEES (As per 11,608,347 .55 


Notes :— 


(1) The Assets and Liabilities of the 
Branches in China have been 
incorporated in the above ac- 
counts at nominal values. 

(2) There are commitments in 
respect of outstanding Forward 
Exchange Contracts. 


Sir SHOUSON CHOW 
P. K. KWOK 
WONG YUN TONG 


FAR EASTERN 


Economic Review 
THE BANK OF EAST ASIA, LIMITED 


BALANCE SHEET AT 31st DECEMBER, 1952 


ASSETS 


CASH IN HAND AND AT BANKERS 


INVESTMENTS :— 
British and Colonial Government 
Securities at or under market value 


on 8lst Decemiber, 1952  ........ $5,660,941.91 
Shares in Public Companies and other 
Securities at or under market value 

on 8lst December, 1952 ...... 1,675,455.25 
Properties at cost less amounts 

written off to-date .........  2,175,080.04 
BILLS RECEIVABLB............ 
LOANS AND ADVANCES TO 
Less Bad Debts Written Off....... 
ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE .......... 

BANK PREMISES 

At Cost Less Amounts Written Off $2,500,000.00 

Additions During ........+. 870,422.43 

$3,370,422 .43 

Less Written Off 1952 . .iccscececed 370,422.43 


INVESTMENT HELD IN TRUST FOR 
STAFF PROVIDENT FUND ...... 


FURNITURE 
Including Safe Deposit Boxes, Etc. .. $ 320,000.00 
Additions During Year 148,323.98 
$ 468,323.98 
Less Depreciation 1952 ie 142,242.11 
CUSTOMERS’ LIABILITIES ON 


CREDITS, ETC. (As per Contra) .. 


KAN TONG PO, 
Directors 


PROFIT & LOSS ACCOUNT FOR THE YEAR ENDED 31st DECEMBER, 1952 


(3) Foreign Curréncy Balances have 
been converted at approximately 
the rates ruling at 3lst Decem- 
ber, 1952. 
$123,001,131.53 
Hongkong. 
Balance carried to Profit & Loss Appropriation 


$ 3,393,826.45 


PROFIT & LOSS APPROPRIATION ACCOUNT 


Hongkong 

Currency 
Proposed Dividend & Bonus of $10.00 per share on 
Amount Written off Bank Premises ._.......... 370,422.43 
Provision for Corporation Profits Tax .......... 400,000.90 
Transfer to Stal! Pension Fund 200,000 . 00 
Balance Carried Forward to 1953) 1,110,006 .83 


$ 4,330,429.31 


Balance on Working for the year ended 3lst 
December, 1952, after providing for Depreciation 
of Bank Premises and Furniture, Bonus to Staff 
and tor all expenses and outstanding commitments, 
including transfer from Reserves no longer required 


Balance Brought Forward from 1951 


Balance from Profit and Loss Acaount for the year 
1952 


Hongkong 
Currency 


$ 77,636,961 .36 


9,511,477.20 
6,448,822 .05 


$ 93,597,260.61 
13,097,984 .28 
657,162.87 


3,000,000.00 


714,294.35 


326,081.87 


11,608,347 .55 


$128.001.181.58 


Chief Manager 
LI TUNG, Chief Accountant 


Hongkong» 
Currency 


$ 3,393,826.45 
$ 3,393,826.45 


Hongkong 
Currency 


$ 990,602.86 


3,339,826 .45 


4,330,429.31 


Published and edited by ERIC E, HALPERN for and on behalf of The Far Eastern Economic Review 


Ltd., at 322, 


Queen’s Building, Victoria, Hongkong.— Telephone: 32429. 


Cables: Ficom. 


The Far Eastern Economic Review is published wort ane printed in Hongkong by the Graphic Press 


Ltd. 


Annual subscription rate: $80. 


$98 or £6.0.0 - or US$16.- 


Price per single copy: $1.60 
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GREEN ISLAND 


Cement Co., Ltd. 
TAKES GOOD CARE OF YOU TO 
ALL SIX CONTINENTS 
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177 
@ IMPERMO 
_ the economical cement water- 


proofing compound. 


@SNOWCEM | 


available in 12 most attractive 
colours. A_ waterproofing 
cement paint that protects and 
preserves, bringing light to 
any building! 
COLORCRETE 
AND SNOWCRETE 

all the properties of cemeni-- Al 


with pigmentation to the color 
you want! 


OG SS 


WS 


AASSANSS 
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a 


EUROPE - AFRICA - SOUTH AMERICA 
-NORTH AMERICA AUSTRALIA ASIA 


SA 


Information & Bookings: Consuk your usual Travel Agent or Jardine, Matheson & Co, Ltd. 
’ (General Agents in H.K. & China), 14-16 Pedder St., H.K., Tel. 27765-6, 
1 Peninsula Arcade, Kowloon, Telephone 59/6!/-2-3. 


EEE 


BOY, WORLD LEADER IN AIR TRAVEL > 


Ris 


701-707 Edinburgh House, Hong Kong Ne 
FINANCE 


ON 
HICLES 
HONG KONG @ LONDON @ JAPAN SHANGHAI 


| WSS 
Yas | 
) 

CA 

SHIPBUILDING 
SALVAGE 
| REAL ESTATE 

MERCHANDISING 
INSURANCE 
| WAREHOUSING 


February 19, 19538 


@ MERCHANTS | 
@ SHIPPING AND INSURANCE 
@ LLOYDS AGENTS 


HEAD OFFICE: 4A DES VOEUX ROAD, CENTRAL, HONG KONG. CABLES: CILMAN HONG KONG. 
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EXECUTORS 


TRUSTEES 


FOR THE 
COLONY 
AND THE 


FAR EAST 
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HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANK } 

HONGKONG (TRUSTEE) LIMITED } 

Trust Corporation of 

— ——)/ THE 
HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION 
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COMPANY 


JARDINE, 
CO., LTD. 


14/18, PEDDER STREET, 
LT HONG KONG 
Importers and. Exporters, 
: Tea and General Merchants, : | 
P.O. Box No. 36 Telephone No. 28021 ; 


GENERAL MANAGERS: 
The Indo-China Steam Navigation Co., Ltd. 
The Australia China Line , 
The Hong Kong Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Jardine Aircraft Maintenance Co., Ltd. 


Ewo Breweries Limited 
Ewo Cotton Mills Limited | 


Importers, Exporters, Shipping and 
Insurance Agents, Machinery and 
Contracting Engineers, Refrigeration 
Engineers, Office Equipment Experts, 
Wines and Spirits Stockists, Suppliers 
of Ships’ Paints, Provisions and 
Pharmaceuticals. 


| Air Transport 


GENERAL AGENTS: 


The Canton Insurance Office Limited 
British Overseas Airways Corporation 
| Shanghai & Hongkew Wharf Co., Ltd. 


AGENTS: 


The Gien Line Limited 
The Royal Mail Lines Limited 


OFFICE: 
24, ST. MARY AXE, LONDON, E.C.3 


BRANCHES: 


Economic Insurance Co., Ltd. 


The Prince Line Limited 
The Western Canada Steamships Limited 
HONG KONG MANILA The Pacific Transport Lines, Inc. 4 
YOKOHAMA VANCOUVER 
NAGOYA COLOMBO Atlas Assurance Co., Ltd. : 
Queensland Insurance Co., Ltd. 4 
KOBE CANTON Guardian Assurance Co., Ltd. ° | 
OSAKA ae | FOOCHOW* Bankers and Traders Insurance Co., Ltd. ; 
* Business temporarily suspended. Triton Insurances ‘Co., Ltd. | 
Lombard Assurance Co., Ltd. 
: 
| 
The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd. ; 
| 7 The Merchants’ Marine Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Dodsal Limited, Bombay. 


Dodwell & Co., (Aust.) Pty. Ltd., Australia.. 


Dodwell & Co. (East Africa) Ltd., Nairobi, 
Kenya. 


THE JARDINE ENGINEERING 


{ 
{ 
{ 
{ 
{ 
{ 
| 
SUBSIDIARIES :-— 
{ 
CORPORATION LIMITED. 


| 

| 

| 

| Hong Kong Airways Limited 
é 
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MAERSK LINE 


Managed by 
A.P. MOLLER, COPENHAGEN 


General Agents U.S.A. 


MOLLER STEAMSHIP COMPANY INC., — 
NEW YORK 


Fast Fortnightly Sailings To 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, BALTIMORE & 


PHILADELPHIA 
via 
JAPAN, SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES & 
PANAMA 
M/S TREIN MAERSK .... .... Mar. 4 
M/S NICOLINE MAERSK .... .... .... Mar. 18 


Accepting Transhipment Cargo on Through 
Bills of Lading for Central and South 
America, Carribean and Gulf Ports. 
Special Strongroom Compartments & 
Refrigerated Cargo Space. 


Arrivals from U.S.A. 


M/S PETER MAERSK .... .... ....... Mar. 1 

M/S ANNA MAERSK  .... .... .... ..... Mar. 
Arrivals from Persian Gulf & India 

M/S AGNETE MAERSK .... .... ... ...- Feb. 20 

M/S MATHILDE MAERSK .... ........ Mar. 18 
Sailings to Djakarta, Semarang 

Sourabaya, Macassar & Balik 
Papan, via Manila 
M/S AGNETE MAERSK .... .... .... .... Mar. 15 
M/S VIBEKE MAERSK .... .... 


For Freight & Further Particulars 
Please apply to: 


JEBSEN & 
Agents: 


Pedder Building. Tel: 36066-9. 


FAR EASTERN ECONOMIC REVIEW or 


THE 


HONG KONG EASTERN SHIPPING 


COMPANY, LIMITED 
Shipowners, Shipping Agents © Brokers 


French Bank Building, 5 Queen’s Road, C. 
Private Office & Shipping Department 5th floor, Room 76 
Accounts Department - - - - - - 2nd floor, Room 28 


Telephones: 32369 (Private Office) 
38661 (General Office) 
34107 (Accounts Dept.) 


Cable Address: 
“RYMAC” HONG KONG 
CODE USED 
NEW BOE 
BRANCHES @ TOKYO “SYDNEY” — 
AND DUNGUN (MALAYA) 


Correspondents at 


LONDON, NEW YORK, MANILA, SINGAPORE, 
BOMBAY, etc. 


e 


Managers: 


RYMO PANAMA, S.A. 


Shipping Agents: 
MITSUI STEAMSHIP CO., LTD., JAPAN 
OSAKA SHOSEN KAISHA, JAPAN 
KANSAI KISEN KAISHA, JAPAN 
SCINDIA STEAM NAV. CO., LTD., BOMBAY 
STATES MARINE CORPORATION, NEW YORK 
EASTERN MINING & METALS CO., LTD. 


| Registered Office: 
HOLME RINGER & Co., Ltp. 


a 


